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REEDED EEE OOO lle 


FOREWORD 


Durinc my term of office as Minister of Internal Affairs, 
nothing has given me greater pleasure than to continue 
the various schemes of assistance to the arts initiated by 
the Right Hon. Peter Fraser. 

Recently, the Government announced its decision to 
extend further the financial assistance to the arts granted 
through the Department of Internal Affairs. At the time 
I write this foreword, details have not been settled, but 
it is obvious that this book could not have been written 
and published at a more opportune time. It gives us for 
the first time, as far as I am aware, a complete factual 
statement of the position of the arts in this country. It 
will be of the greatest interest to organizations and in- 
dividuals interested in the arts, and will, I am sure, 
achieve a wide circulation. 


W. T. ANDERTON, 
Minister of Internal Affairs 


October, 1960 














PREFACE 


IT MAY BE CONSIDERED PRESUMPTUOUS OF THE WELLINGTON 
Chamber Music Society to undertake and publish a survey of 
the arts, which normally would be a matter for a Royal 
Commission. However, no Royal Commission having been 
appointed or even suggested, the Wellington Chamber Music 
Society felt there were very great advantages to be gained 
by publishing a survey, however inadequate. Moreover, the 
society was of the opinion that it had peculiar qualifica- 
tions in that, being solvent and not in receipt of monetary 
aid, it was able to take an unprejudiced view, and, further, 
that it had available a person with experience in the arts and 
the requisite time. 

We hope that in compiling this survey we shall not give an 
impression of pretending to know far more than we do, or 
of sitting in judgment on others. We trust that this attempt to 
look at the position of the arts as a whole may prove of 
value. 

The purpose of this survey has, for the most part, been 
limited to those societies and organizations whose activities 
are on a national basis. No attempt was envisaged to 
deal with organizations whose activities are local, nor with 
the activities of commercial producers, nor has it been our 
purpose to treat individual writers, musicians, or artists. To 
do so would not only have been beyond our means and 
capacity, but would have been alien to the purposes of this 
survey. Further, we have not attempted to deal with films 
or film societies, either amateur or commercial, nor with 
gramophone records or recorded music societies, nor with 
architecture or town planning. 

To collect the data contained in this survey has occupied 
the editor from August 1959 to September 1960, when we 
went to press. Any changes or developments after September 
1960 are not therefore included. 

We would like to make special mention and register our 
grateful thanks to the following: 
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The British Council for its generosity in sending us, with- 
out charge, its numerous printed publications and for its 
trouble and patience in answering our queries by letter. 

The Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust, who, in sympa- 
thetic response to our inquiries, sent us its printed publica- 
tions without charge. 

The Australian High Commissioner for information and 
the loan of books about the Australian Arts Council and 
particulars of taxation. 

The Canadian High Commissioner for the loan of the 
‘Report of the Royal Commission on National Development 
in the Arts, Letters, and Sciences’ (generally referred to as 
the ‘Massey Report’). This monumental work, running to 
more than 500 pages, was the result of the Royal Commission 
empowered in 1949, under the guidance of the Right Hon- 
ourable Vincent Massey, to conduct and publish research 
into the arts, letters, and sciences in Canada. It is the model 
upon which all subsequent investigations should be based. 
Although we have made extensive use of it, our own modest 
efforts are in no way comparable. 

We also owe grateful thanks to the following for permis- 
sion to quote from their publications: 

Dr W. B. Sutch, various publications and for valuable 
advice and suggestions. 

Joan & Russell Reid from Prompt Book. 

Butterworth & Co (Australia) Ltd., from New Zealand 
Current Taxation. 


Charles Brasch, editor of Landfall, from Landfall. 
We owe grateful thanks to Dr J. C. Beaglehole and Mr F. 


Turnovsky for valuable assistance and advice. 


Below we give a list of people whom we have consulted 
and to whom we owe our sincere thanks. It has been most 
noticeable that, almost without exception, every person whom 
we have had occasion to interview and ask for facts, figures, 
and information has displayed the greatest sympathy with 
our task and been helpful, co-operative, and generous of 
their time and efforts. 

At the same time, we must make it clear that none of these 
people can be held responsible for opinions or recommenda- 
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The High Commissioner for 


Canada 

The High Commissioner for 
Australia 

Mr L. S. Adam 

Mr O. S. Alsweiler 

The Hon. T. W. Anderton 

Mr W. Austen 

Mr W. S. Baverstock 

Dr J. C. Beaglehole 

Mr C. Brasch 

Mr I. Calder 

Mr R. Campion 

His Excellency Dr G. Capece 

Mr R. Clarke 

Mr J. R. Cole 

Dr R. Cooper 

Mr G. H. Datson 

Mr T. A. Drakeford 

Mr E. J. L. Fairway 

Mr D. A. Farquhar 

Mr C. Firth 

Mr A. P. Garnock-Jones 

Mrs M. E. Gilling 

Mr M. J. Glubb 

Mr P. Gnatt 

Dr V. Griffiths 

Mr S. Haag, Sydney 

Mr E. Handbury 

Mr J. L. Hartstonge 

Mrs P. M. Hattaway 


Mr A. D. Heenan 


Mr A. Hilton 

Mr B. Hocking 

Mr J. Hogben 

Mr M. H. Holcroft 
Mr J. Hopkins 


tions contained in this survey, and any omissions and errors 
are wholly the responsibility of the editor. 


Mr L, Johnson 

Mr J. F. Kavanagh 
Mr F. J. Kitts, MP. 
Mr D. Lilburn 

Mr C. Lovell-Smith 
Mr J. C. Lucas 

Mr S. B. Maclennan 
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Mr C. Tucker 
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Mr F. Turnovsky 
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Miss S. Whinyates, London 
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Below we list the books and publications which have been con- 
sulted in the making of this survey: 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 
Adult Education Act, 1947. 
Estate and Gift Duties Act, 1955, with amendments 1957, 1958, 
1959, 
National Art Gallery and Dominion Museum Act Amendment Act, 
33. 


National Art Gallery and Dominion Museum Act Amendment Act, 
936. 


ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION OF NEW ZEALAND 


Rules, Annual Reports, Newsletters, 1958-59 
Guide to the Art Galleries and Museums of New Zealand, 1958 


ARTS COUNCIL 
The Arts Council of Creat Britain: What it 1s and What it Does, 
London, 1958 
A New Pattern of Patronage: Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 1957-58. London, 1958 


Arts Year Book, Nos. 1-7, Wellington, 1945-1951 
AUCKLAND 
Abstract of Accounts, City of Auckland, 1957-8 
Art Gallery Estimate, 1959-60 
Auckland Gallery Associates Inc. 
Brochure of the Eleventh Auckland Festival, 1959 
Brochure of the Twelfth Auckland Festival, 1960 
Parks and Library Commiitee, Art Gallery Expenditure, 1958-9 


AUCKLAND, UNIVERSITY OF 


Prospectus of the School of Music, 1960 
Prospectus of the Elam School of Fine Arts, 1960 


AUSTRALIA 


Arts Council of Australia 

Income Tax Law in Australia 

The Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust, The First Year. Sydney, 
1956 


AUSTRALIAN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE TRUST 


Australian Theatre Year Book. Melbourne, 1958 
Trust News. September, 1959. 


Australian Theatre. Australian News and Information, Department 
of the Interior, Reference Paper No. 10, 1959 
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BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
The B.B.C. Handbook. London, 1959 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


The British Council, 1934-1955: Twenty-first Anniversary Repon. 
London, 1955 


Cambridge School of Music, Prospectus A. Auckland University 
College, University of Auckland, Adult Education Centre, 
1959-60 


CANADA 


Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters, and Sciences (“The Massey Report’). Ottawa, 
1951 


CANADA COUNCIL 
Second Annual Report of the Canada Council. Ottawa, 1959 


CANTERBURY, UNIVERSITY OF 


Prospectus of the Department of Music, 1959 
Prospectus of the School of Art, 1960 


Copyright Committee, Report of the. Wellington, 1959 


Council of Adult Education, Reports to, for the Universities of 
Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, and Victoria University of 
Wellington for the Year ended 31 December 1958 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS, Annual Reports, 1946-1959 
Design Review. Wellington, 1948-54, 


DUNEDIN PUBLIC ART GALLERY SOCIETY 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report, 1958 


GULBENKIAN FOUNDATION 


Help for the Arts: A Report to the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, London, 1959 


JONES, A. E., and AUSTIN, W., Serial Writing for the N.Z.B.S., 1960 
Landfall, Nos. 1-53. Caxton Press, Christchurch, 1947-60 

LOWER HUTT, Festival Programmes, 1956-58 

MCCORMICK, E. H., New Zealand Literature: a Survey. London, 1959 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Music in Schools. H.M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1956 


MUSICA VIVA SOCIETY, Mittagong Festival and School of Chamber 
Music, 1959 
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NATIONAL ART GALLERY AND DOMINION MUSEUM, Report of the Board 
of Trustees for the Year ended 31 March 1958 


NATIONAL ART GALLERY, NEW ZEALAND,.Catalogue. Wellington, 1936 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Tenth Annual Report, 1957-8 


NATIONAL YOUTH ORCHESTRA, 1959 


NEW ZEALAND BALLET COMPANY, Annual Report for 1958. Auckland, 


NEW ZEALAND BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Report for the Year ended 31 March 1959 
Report for the Year ended 31 March 1960 


New Zealand Current Taxation, Vols. 4, 6. Wellington, Butterworths, 
1959 


NEW ZEALAND DRAMA COUNCIL, The New Zealand Drama Council, 
Wellington, Thirteenth Annual Report, 1959 
New Zealand Official Year Book, 1959. Wellington, 1959 


NEW ZEALAND PLAYERS, Prospectus of New Zealand Players Theatre 
Trust Board, 1956 


New Zealand Potter, The. Wellington, 1959 
New Zealand Potters’ Third Exhibition, Catalogue of the, 1959 


Post-primary School Curriculum, The: Report of the Committee 
Appointed by the Minister of Education in November 1942. 
ellington, 1959 


Promotion of the Arts in Britain, The. Central Office of Information, 
London, 1959 


REID, JOAN & RUSSELL, Prompt Book, 2nd ed., Joan & Russell Reid 
Ltd, Wellington, 1959 


SINCLAIR, KEITH, A History of New Zealand. Pelican Books, 1959 


SUTCH, W. B., Television. Department of Industries and Commerce, 
New Zealand, 1959 


Education for Industry. Department of Industries and Commerce, 


New Zealand, 1959 


uNESCO, The New Zealand School Publications Branch. Unesco 
Educational Studies and Documents, No, 25. Paris, 1957 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, Regional Council of Adult 
Education and Community Arts Services, Annual Report, 
1959. Wellington, 1959 


WELLINGTON CITY CORPORATION, Abstract of Accounts and General 
Balance Sheet, 1959 


WELLINGTON, Festival of Wellington Souvenir Brochure, 1959 


We should like to express our thanks and gratitude to the 
Hon. W. T. Anderton, former Minister of Internal Affairs. 
We have received the approval, help, and co-operation of Mr 
Anderton, without which much of the information in this 
survey would not have been so readily attainable. Mr Ander- 
ton’s love, sympathy, and understanding of the arts have been 
the cause of the generous gestures and support that they have 
received at his hands. 


A grant to help the publication of this book has been made 
by the Minister of Internal Affairs, September 1960. 


THE WELLINGTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 IT IS NOW MORE THAN A CENTURY SINCE THE FIRST WHITE 
settlers arrived in New Zealand, where they found a land 
almost untended by the hand of man. It has taken a hundred 
years of hard pioneering work to bring the land into shape, 
cut roads and make means of communication, and provide 
the shelter, food, clothing, and all those other amenities of 
living which we now enjoy and which together form our civili- 
zation. It was not to be expected that the men and women 
who faced this period of hard manual work would have time 
or thought to spare for the cultivation of the arts. But this 
period is over. 


2 Let us consider the meaning of this word ‘civilization’. 
Primarily, its meaning is ‘living in communities’, and this 
is applicable to New Zealand, where, except perhaps in the 
remotest parts, its population is sufficiently dense for us to 
say that we live in communities. A further meaning of the 
word is ‘a stage, especially an advanced stage, of social 
development’, and this is also applicable now to this country. 


3 There is a still further meaning of the word civilization 
which is commonly understood. This meaning refers to the 
degree to which the population of a state practises, fosters, 
and encourages the various branches of the arts. As soon as 
men and women have secured the material needs of life— 
food, shelter, warmth, clothing, and security—they seek to 
provide the needs of the spirit and to take an interest in and 
foster the arts. We should not deceive ourselves by thinking 
that the degree of civilization of a community depends on the 
quantity and quality of electrical gadgets, motor cars, etc., 
that are normally used by the members of a community. Such 
things make no difference to the degree of their civilization, 
which is measured by the extent to which they practise and 
foster the arts. The age of Elizabeth I is generally regarded 
as one in which there was a high degree of civilization, on 
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account of its poetry, music, drama, and literature. But at 
that time there were few household appliances, no electricity, 
and no drainage. 


4. We all have our daily work to do, and this occupies a 
large portion of our time and thought. Again we do not all 
have identical interests, but enjoyment of the arts is not 
confined to those who have themselves outstanding artistic 
gifts; it is something which in varying degrees brings insight, 
delight, and pleasure to countless men and women. In order 
to see the value of the arts, it is essential to stand back from 
the bustle of our every-day life so as to be able to discern 
what is permanently important. 


5 The practice and enjoyment of the arts call for a recog- 
nition among men and women that they are members of a 
‘team’. To belong to a team which is going to meet with 
success necessitates a display of ‘public spirit’ among its 
members. That is to say that each must ‘play for his side’ 
and realize that ‘what is good for the team is good for me’ 
rather than assume the selfish attitude of opposing any 
proposition or activity that appears to bring no personal 
advantage. 


6 This country, then, faces the problem of building up her 
civilization by turning attention to the practice of the arts. 
There are a number of advantages to be gained. Most citizens 
have a feeling of patriotism towards their country, and here 
lies a ready means of proving it. To wave a flag on the 
occasion of a Royal visit costs no effort and is cheap. To foster 
the arts costs both wealth and effort and provides a better 
means of displaying patriotism by doing something for the 
betterment of the country and by ensuring that our children 
will be left with a worthier heritage. 


7 In times gone by, when there was hunger and great in- 
equality, the first thought of the patriot was political activity. 
Now that we live in a welfare state our main danger is tedium 


and its attendant apathy. An interest in and a fostering of the 
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arts provide a new content of civilization and could well 
take over the crusading spirit of the old-time political 
agitator. 


8 New Zealand has not so far shown signs of having the 
corporate feeling of a nation. It is still made up of separate 
and heterogeneous elements without a unifying force to weld 
them together into a common feeling of nationhood. This is 
made evident by the feeling of distinction between ‘town’ 
and ‘country’ and by the petty jealousies that exist between 
those living in different areas, a legacy from the days of 
separate provincial governments, Within the last ten years, 
the growth of cultural organizations on a national basis 
should go a long way towards welding New Zealand’s popu- 
lation into a nation that can take pride in its national rather 
than its local achievements. These national organizations, 
such as our National Orchestra, draw their personnel from 
all districts and travel to give their performances from 
Whangarei to Invercargill. — 


9 Is it not just a matter of time and opportunity for these 
national organizations to grow in strength and prestige, to 
become a source of national pride in their possession, and 
so provide a unifying force that will overcome the feeling of 
separate units and make us into a unity? 


10 In the last thirty or forty years, considerable advances 
have been made which demonstrate growing interest in the 
arts. Apart from activity in music, drama, and literature, 
the interest in interior decoration and the very fact that town 
planning is starting in some measure to hold the attention of 
public corporate bodies are evidence of the increasing respect 
in which the arts are held. The pace of this increase has been 
quickened of late years by air travel. New Zealand is no 
longer an isolated place removed by weeks of travel from 
the rest of the world, but is now only removed by a matter 
of days, and so has changed her viewpoint from one of isola- 
tion to that of forming a part of the rest of the world, with 
an interest in other people’s activity in the arts. Nor, we 
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must emphasize, is this growing interest in the arts confined 
to the towns. The facility and speed of modern travel over 
the roads and air inside New Zealand itself, with the advent 
of broadcasting, the gramophone, changing systems of educa- 
tion both for adult and child, and the increasing availability 
of books have all tended to encourage an interest in the arts 
at the same time as ease and speed of modern travel every 
year tempt many people to. increase their knowledge and 
experience of the arts by travel over the rest of the world. 


11 No one will question that the arts are suffering from a 
handicap in this country. They depend on national tradition, 
which is here non-existent, and on the manner and extent of 
the patronage exercised in the past. Thus the prestige which 
the arts enjoy in France is bound up with the part that they 
played in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
culture of France dominated civilized society. In Germany, 
artistic activity is widespread, partly because each court 
fostered it in the days before the unification of the country, 
and today each provincial city has behind it a long tradition 
of princely or aristocratic patronage. The same is true of 
the cities which were the capitals of the Italian states from 
the days of the Renaissance onwards. Again, in Italy, opera 
is a popular art, and the agelong pilgrimage of travellers to 
admire the buildings and the pictures in her towns persuades 
people that art is important. Traditions such as these do 
not exist in this country. 


12 This Survey has not been made in any critical spirit, 
but in the belief that it will be of assistance to all those 
interested in any form of the arts. Those responsible for it 
have a firm belief in the truth of the following statements: 


(1) The arts represent much of the finest achievements 
of the human spirit in all ages. 


(2) Enjoyment of and participation in the arts are not 
confined to those who have themselves outstanding artistic 
gifts; they are something which, in varying degrees, brings 
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insight, delight, and pleasure to great numbers of men 
and women. 


(3) This power of enjoyment is far more widespread 
than are the opportunities of awakening it, and, when 
awakened, it can open channels of communication between 
individuals and groups who share few intellectual or social 
sympathies and who are unsuspecting of the powers which 
they possess. 


(4) Through the arts, people acquire some sense of 
the past and of the heritage of their race and other nations. 
The arts can also awaken people to the beauty and the: 
infinite variety of life. In learning to love art, men and 
women not only sharpen their emotions and relate them to 
intelligence, but they learn to discriminate between differ- 
ent pleasures and to prefer what is of lasting value to what 
is fugitive. Enjoyment of the arts is something which our 
civilization should make available to all who are capable 
of it. 

(5) The statements made above have greater force 
today than ever before. For the trend of our social condi- 
tions means that a far greater proportion of the people of 
this country will have leisure and the means to enjoy the 
arts. Further, as education and knowledge become more 
scientific and technical, it is even more important to en- 
courage delight in poetry, painting, drama, and music. 
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P ALT og 


Music 


UNIVERSITY MUSIC TRAINING 


13 New ZEALAND HAS FOR MANY YEARS OFFERED ADEQUATE 
scope for the training of the theoretical musician. He is able 
to study for a degree in music at any one of the four con- 
stituent universities of the University of New Zealand, each 
of which has its own Music Faculty. Such courses are for 
composers of music or to enlarge the knowledge of practising 
musicians. 

14 Where in U.S.A. the universities teach the executant part 
of music as well as the theoretical, in Great Britain the 
universities confine their teaching to musical theory, leaving 
the executant side to the care of the various academies of 
music. The students of the theory of music in New Zealand 
consist of students from the Teachers’ Training Colleges who 
can take musical subjects for a B.A. degree, music teachers, 
persons from the New Zealand Broadcasting Service (such 
as programme organizers), etc. Most of them are executants 
in some form. There is no executant music training at Wel- 
lington or Dunedin. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
EXECUTANT DIPLOMA COURSE IN MUSIC 


15 The University of Auckland Executant Diploma Course 
in Music, which was established in 1956, is expressly de- 
signed for the needs of the practical musician, so that 
he, too, may enjoy the same advantages as the theoretical 
musician, of a co-ordinated and comprehensive course of 
musical training. The course is a three-year one, leading to 
the practical examination for the diploma, which is held at 
the end of the third year. 








Its Scope 


16 During the preparation of the Executant Diploma 
Course, the predominant aim of the University was that its 
syllabus should be as comprehensive a one as possible; that 
is, not one offering merely specialized tuition in the form 
of the usual weekly instrumental or vocal lesson, but a 
syllabus embracing the wider aspects of musical education. 

With this aim in view, particular importance is placed 
(where relevant and practicable) upon: 


A gramophone listening room 
A library 


A students’ common room 


17 In addition to both rooms and equipment being made 
available for individual teaching, ensemble, and class work, 
students are permitted the use of certain of these rooms for 
individual practice outside lecture hours. 


18 Both the University. Library and the Music School’s 
gramophone library house extensive collections of fine books 
and records, which are being added to continually year by 
year. In common with other university students, diploma 
students have access to the main library. 


Choral and Orchestral Training 


19 Both the University itself and the city of Auckland 
possess choral and orchestral societies to which students may 
be affiliated as part of their training. Thus, the University 
of Auckland Music Society runs a choir, a madrigal group 
(specializing in vocal music of the sixteenth century), and 
an orchestra. By courtesy of the Executive of the Auckland 
Junior Symphony Orchestra, opportunity may be available 
for students of suitable age to gain further valuable orchestral 
experience. 


Individual Instruction 


20 Weekly individual lessons of one hour’s duration for © 


thirty-six weeks a year are provided in any one of the follow- 
ing subjects: 
2 








Flute Violin Organ 


Oboe Viola Pianoforte 

Clarinet Violoncello Singing (no 

Bassoon Harp course offered 
in 1960) 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 


21 In accordance with the policy of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Great Britain, the University of Canterbury provides 
a Musical Leadership Course, supplementary to the courses 
for degrees and diplomas. Practical tests include: 
Techniques of orchestral and band instruments 
Choral training 
Instrumental class training 
Conducting 
Individual violin, viola, and violoncello instruction is given 
by Music Department teachers, also instrumental and vocal 
instruction by teachers not on the Music Department staff. 


22 The University Musical Society includes chamber music 
groups, choir, church music group, madrigal group, orchestra, 
solo performers’ group. Every Music Department student is 
required to join one or more groups. 


23 Every opportunity is provided to music students for 
hearing music, a free concert being organized weekly during 
term time in the University Hall. 


CAMBRIDGE MUSIC SCHOOL 


24 The Cambridge Music School has been held each year 
in January at St Peter’s School, Cambridge. Beginning in 
1946, it lasted for ten days each year until 1956, while the 
schools held from 1957 to 1960 were of thirteen days’ dura- 
tion. It is organized by the Council of Adult Education, 
University of Auckland, and the number of pupils has risen 
from about sixty at the first school to a maximum of two 
hundred. In making a selection from applicants in order to 
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keep the school within reasonable bounds of efficient organiza- 
tion, one of the aims is to achieve a balance, not only between 
the various groups, but in musical background, one of the 
chief values of such schools being the pooling of ideas in 
the working together of musicians of diverse capacity and 
experience. The first emphasis is on performance, but the 
chief qualification for acceptance as a student is enthusiasm 
in through-the-year participation in musical activities. 

In the earlier schools, the largest groups were country 
music organizers and school and music teachers. In the later 
schools, there have been fewer music teachers and country 
organizers and more students. 

The tutors are appointed from all over New Zealand, 
though use has been made of artists visiting New Zealand, 
among whom have been Lili Kraus, Maurice Clare, James 


Whitehead, and Frank Hutchens. 


25. The following table shows the types of classes held and 
the approximate number of pupils attending each. 


Piano playing and accompaniment 15 to 25 


Piano master class 12 to 24 
Orchestra 20 to 60 
Chamber music 20 to 60 
Composition 6 to 16 
Choral singing 30 to 60 
Early music (recorder) 12 to 20 
Listening 12 to 20 
Woodwind playing 6 to 15 


26 Concerts are given each evening by staff and students. 
New performers playing new music are mixed with the more 
familiar as the various ensembles come to performance, 
culminating in the larger-scale works for chorus and orchestra 
that are presented in the second week. 


27 The full fee for the school in 1947, including accom- 
modation, was £9, and in 1960 was £18 (for a school of 
longer duration). There are no grants made to help finance 
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the school, but losses are guaranteed by the general fund of 
the Council of Adult Education. 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRA OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


28 In 1939, the National Broadcasting Service assembled 
a string orchestra for use in the Centennial celebrations of 
1940. In 1940, this group was augmented with wind and 
brass players to form a Centennial Orchestra, which took part 
in music festivals throughout New Zealand. During the war 
years, the Symphony Orchestra disappeared, but the Broad- 
casting Service was able to retain the string orchestra on a 
permanent basis, for in 1946 the availability of trained 
musicians from this group made plans for a ‘National 
Orchestra’ more feasible. This was the first attempt to put 
the public performance of music on a professional footing. 

Introducing the National Orchestra in 1947, the Prime 
Minister, the Hon. Peter Fraser, said ‘I am convinced that 
with a real orchestra of our own musicians . . . there will 
be a new flood of enthusiasm among the music lovers’. 


29 The existence of the National Orchestra has made it 
possible to present works in which international celebrities 
and New Zealand instrumentalists, vocalists, and choirs have 
performed with it. Local composers have taken their place 
in its programmes. In the course of the year ended March 
1959, the National Orchestra played works by sixteen New 
Zealand composers. 


30 Anderson Tyrer, who had organized and conducted the 
Centennial Orchestra, was appointed to organize and train 
the National Orchestra. Dr Edgar Bainton acted as guest 
conductor for a few months, between the close of Anderson 
Tyrer’s service and the arrival of Michael Bowles, the first 
conductor appointed as such. Warwick Braithwaite’s guest 
conductorship, which followed the expiry of Michael Bowles’s 
contract, was to have been for one year, but was extended to 
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cover the period of the Royal visit, 1953-54. Among guest 
conductors have been Josef Krips, John Bishop, Nikolai 
Malko, Juan José Castro, Sir Bernard Heinze, and Joseph 
Post. From 1954, James Robertson conducted for three years 
and was succeeded in 1957 by John Hopkins, the present 
resident conductor. 

Each of these conductors has made a contribution to the 
orchestra’s artistic skill, cohesion, and repertoire, so that 
Josef Krips could voice the opinion that the orchestra was 
now comparable with the Liverpool Philharmonic—a great 
compliment. The playing of the orchestra in concerts given 
over the country has built up in the public a musical enthu- 
siasm and interest which ensure permanent status. 


31 The orchestra travels each year up to 10,000 miles and 
regularly visits provincial towns as well as the four main 
centres. It is received with enthusiasm everywhere. The 
popularity of the orchestra in Dunedin should not be mis- 
judged because of the fact that the Town Hall is not filled 
at concerts. The seating capacity of this hall is far too large 
(3,500). The regular attendance at concerts by the National 
Orchestra has risen to 1,200 to 1,300, and this is compar- 
able, on a population basis, with the attendance at Christ- 
church. Concerts are more evenly spread through the year 
in Wellington than in the other main centres, visits to which 
are generally planned in relation to the system of provincial 
tours. These complete a three-year cycle, in which some towns 
are visited every year, others every two years, and others 
every three. The itinerary is usually sufficiently elastic to 
allow for an additional concert or two on special occasions. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


32 For several years, the National Orchestra has given a 
special series of “promenade” concerts, generally in the 
early part of the year, at Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, 
and Dunedin. They are more informal and consist of lighter 
fare together with well-tried and accepted works that have 
long been part of the normal orchestral repertoire, thereby 
appealing to a generation which has not been surfeited with 
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repeated hearing of such works. In every centre, these con- 
certs have proved immensely popular. 


CONCERTS FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN 


33 The National Orchestra regularly gives concerts speci- 
ally arranged for schoolchildren. Attendance at these concerts 
is confined to the pupils of secondary schools and is arranged 
by the Department of Education. Concerts are given for 
schools at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin 
on the visits of the orchestra to these cities. One concert for 
schools is given in the provincial towns where practicable, 
provided that the visit of the orchestra is not during school 
holidays or on a Saturday. 

An experiment was carried out recently when groups of 
the orchestra (strings, woodwind, etc.) visited schools and 
the players mixed with the pupils and demonstrated their 
instruments. This was highly successful and occasioned con- 
siderable interest. It has not been continued as a regular 
practice, as there are difficulties to be overcome. To be 
effective, it is essential to have someone with the necessary 
training to organize such visits and able to carry out the 
explanatory speaking. 


34 The National Orchestra presented eighty-eight concerts 
during the year ended March 1960. Of this total, sixty-six 
were public concerts, fifteen were in schools, and seven in the 
studio. Public concerts were given in seventeen cities and 
towns, in most of which a concert for children was presented. 
In public and studio performances, seven musical societies 
and forty-nine New Zealand soloists made appearances with 
the orchestra. 


BROADCASTING TIME 


35 In addition to giving public concerts, the National 
Orchestra features to a considerable extent on the normal 
broadcast programmes. It is difficult to assess the exact 
amount of time devoted to broadcasts of the orchestra, but 
the following will serve as an example. During July, August, 
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and September, 1959, direct, delayed, and studio broadcasts 
of the orchestra amounted to slightly more than seventy-seven 
hours. This broadcasting time, it should be noted, is not 
credited against the cost of the orchestra. The time so occu- 
pied would otherwise cost money, either in fees or royalties. 
As these would probably require overseas exchange, it may 
be maintained that the National Orchestra is thereby saving 
the country this expense. 


STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 


36 The orchestra has not been up to strength during the 
last two years, mainly in the string section. A recent decision 
has increased the approved strength to seventy-two, but it 
should be brought up to a strength of eighty-five or ninety. 
It suffers under a disadvantage in the replacement of essen- 
tial instrumentalists. If, for the sake of example, the orchestra 
needs a new bassoon player, it may take a year before the 
desk is occupied. Sufficiently experienced players are not 
always to be found in New Zealand, and from time to time 
require to be advertised for overseas. Even if a suitable over- 
seas player applies for the vacant place, he may require to 
give three to six months’ notice before leaving his present 
position. (See also paragraph forty-six about the new plan 
of traineeship. ) 

There are good reasons for considering increasing the 
strength of the National Orchestra, especially in the string 
section. The higher the standard of the National Orchestra, 
the more obvious becomes the shortage of strings. In addition, 
many works of the standard orchestral repertoire cannot be 
attempted if calling for a full-size symphony orchestra and 
more than the bare minimum of wind players. 


37 Both the New Zealand Opera Company and the New 
Zealand Ballet Company share the problem of presenting 
their entertainment without a readily available theatre orches- 
tra. While there is only one symphony orchestra in the coun- 
try, the present concert schedule does not allow sufficient time 
for the engagement of its players, except infrequently, as a 
theatre orchestra. Though there are groups of players avail- 
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able in Auckland and in the South Island centres, they are, 
for the most part, unable or unwilling to travel. While it is 
possible, but difficult, to assemble an orchestra in Auck- 
land for the relatively longer seasons there, it is impracticable 
to rehearse an opera or ballet with four different orchestras 
in the four main centres. The alternative of forming a special 
theatre orchestra has hitherto looked forbiddingly difficult, 
as the Opera Company and the Ballet Company between them 
have not the financial resources, nor could they guarantee the 
players full-time employment. 


38 The problem of forming a theatre orchestra has been 
given considerable thought by the Broadcasting Service and 
others. Although no final conclusions have been reached, the 
chances of establishing such an orchestra are now much 
better. 


39 In his annual report for the year ended March 1960, the 
Director of Broadcasting expressed concern at the number 
of requests for the National Orchestra to play at city festivals 
and for organizations such as the New Zealand Opera Com- 
pany and the New Zealand Ballet Company. In 1959 the 
orchestra played in the New Plymouth Festival of the Pines, 
and in festivals in Auckland, Palmerston North, Dunedin, and 
Invercargill. The report said “Requests from organizations 
such as New Zealand Opera and Ballet companies have multi- 
plied. While the Service wishes to co-operate to the fullest 
extent, it is a little concerned by possible conflict between 
these demands on the players and the primary function of the 
orchestra in performing symphonic music throughout the 
country’. 


40 It has been suggested that there is room for the appoint- 
ment of an assistant conductor for the National Orchestra. 
The Broadcasting Service is of the opinion that there would 
be distinct disadvantages if such an appointment were made, 
and there is no intention at present of proceeding in this way. 
The Broadcasting Service considers that relief is afforded the 
present conductor by periodical invitations to take over the 
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orchestra made to conductors from overseas and from New 


Zealand. 


REFRESHER COURSES 


41 All musicians need refresher courses from time to time 
as well as requiring further experience. It has therefore been 
suggested that the State should provide a certain number of 
travel bursaries each year for members of the National 
Orchestra. Such travel bursaries should be valid for a period 
of four to six months, so as not to interfere with their work 
too much, and would enable players to visit Europe or the 
United States of America and gain experience in orchestral 
playing overseas. This would undoubtedly tend to raise the 
standard of playing in the National Orchestra. 


SALARIES 


42 Criticism has appeared in the Press to the effect that 
musicians in the National Orchestra are under-paid. Their 
remuneration is arrived at by agreement between the 
Musicians’ Union, of which they are all members, and 
the Public Service Commission. They participate, like all 
public servants, in increases according to the cost of living, 
such increases also applying to their travelling allowances. 
The grades for salary purposes are leader, sub-leader, princi- 
pal, sub-principal, player. There is provision for merit pay- 
ments, but the union is at present unwilling to have them 
operate. There is the opinion that greater facilities for engage- 
ments, in addition to work with the National Orchestra, 
could be afforded, thereby allowing players to increase their 
earnings. 


COST OF NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 


43 Much criticism has been levelled against the cost of the 
National Orchestra. Though such criticism was more frequent 
during the earlier years, it still occurs on occasions, and 
sometimes from unexpected quarters. Such criticism is ill 
informed, as a glance at the following figures will show. 
The National Orchestra is part of the New Zealand Broad- 
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casting Service, which, for the year ended March 1960, 
showed a surplus for the year, after providing for taxation, 
of £166,644. The cost of the orchestra for this same year 
was £109,825, from which must be deducted £28,766, being 
concert proceeds. What is not deducted from the cost of the 
orchestra in the public accounts is: 


(a) Its services for the Department of Education in con- 
certs for the schools. 


(6) Its broadcasting time, which is considerable (see para. 
30) and which otherwise would have to be paid for. 


(c) Its educational and cultural value to the community. 
In any case, if the actual cash figures alone are taken 
into account and no value attached to anything that 
cannot be reduced to terms of money, no one is in a 
position to say with any degree of justice that the 
orchestra is an ‘expense’ to the country when it forms 
part of a department that yields a surplus, after taxa- 


tion is deducted, of £166,644. 


From these figures it will be clear that the argument that 
the cost of the National Orchestra comes out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets is simply not tenable. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ORCHESTRA 


44. The suggestion of a National Youth Orchestra was made 
by Mr John Hopkins, conductor of the National Orchestra, 
in 1958. It was jointly organized by the Broadcasting Service 
and the Department of Education. All secondary schools and 
colleges were circularized, applications from persons under 
twenty-one were called for, and auditions arranged at radio 
stations throughout the country. Considerable trouble was 
taken to arrange auditioning. For the first year, the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs made a (non-recurrent) grant of 
£700 for travel costs. The Department of Education provided 
administrative and clerical services. Full costs, about £1,600 
gross (£1,250 after deducting proceeds of public concert), 
were found in the second year by the Broadcasting Service. 
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The orchestra met for practice and rehearsal for the first 
time in May, 1959, when full orchestral rehearsals were con- 
ducted by Mr John Hopkins and section rehearsals were taken 
by Dr C. Nalden, Professor of Music at Auckland University, 
and Mr Walden Mills. Players were given special tutorial 
instruction by the leaders of their particular sections in the 
National Orchestra. 

This venture was a great success because of the enthusiasm 
of the youthful players, which increased as practice pro- 
ceeded. In September 1959, the orchestra gave its first two 
public concerts at Wellington and Lower Hutt, which were 
enthusiastically received; and the playing, in the opinion of 
Mr Hopkins, was often well up to professional standards. 
The orchestra assembled again for training in 1960 and gave 
two more successful concerts at Lower Hutt and Wellington. 


45 The objectives of this orchestra can be summarized best 
in the words of Mr Hopkins: ‘The situation in New Zealand 
at the present time is that the National Orchestra is constantly 
improving, and the gap between this professional level and 
the young player is getting wider. Under these circumstances, 
what chance has the young player got of becoming a profes- 
sional with the orchestra? 

‘This is the advantage of the Youth Orchestra scheme: it 
gives musicians a chance to get experience in orchestral play- 
ing, and is thus one step towards a solution of the problem.’ 

A further benefit is that these young players, coming from 
all over the country, help to kindle musical enthusiasm in 
their own communities. Already youth orchestras have been 
started and are functioning in several towns. 


BURSARIES FOR ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS 


46 In September 1960, the Minister in Charge of Broad- 
casting approved a scheme under which up to ten instrumen- 
talists may be appointed as trainees to work in association 
with the National Orchestra. They will rehearse with the 
National Orchestra in Wellington, and when the orchestra is 
on tour will continue musical studies and rehearse as a group 
under competent direction. When required to play in public 
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with the National Orchestra, trainees will be paid at the 
ordinary rates for such engagements. Traineeships will be 
tenable for twelve months, but may be extended beyond this 
period but not beyond two years. Payment will be made at 
the rate of £500 per annum. Although appointment to the 
National Orchestra, at the end of traineeship, is not guaran- 
teed, trainees will be given preference in filling vacancies. 
In this scheme lies the opportunity for those members of the 
National Youth Orchestra who intend to become professional 
orchestral players. 


NEW ZEALAND FEDERATION OF CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETIES 


47 In 1950, the New Zealand Federation of Chamber 
Music Societies was founded. Previously, the Wellington 
Chamber Music Society, founded in 1945, had been engaging 
New Zealand artists for its concerts. As there was difficulty 
in arranging sufficient concerts of a suitable standard, the 
Wellington Society started to arrange New Zealand tours of 
overseas ensembles, notably the Musica Viva Quintet and the 
Queensland State String Quartet. It was found then that one 
society could not make financial offers sufficiently inviting to 
induce overseas artists to visit New Zealand, and the Welling- 
ton Society got in touch with Auckland, and later Hamilton 
and Christchurch, where societies were formed which would 
share visits by artists from overseas. The work entailed in 
arranging tours by artists from overseas on top of the work 
of running the local society proved too much for a committee 
that could only devote spare time to it, and the proposal was 
made to form a Federation of Chamber Music Societies, the 
members of which should be the several societies that were 
prepared to sponsor concerts of chamber music by ensembles, 
both local and from overseas. Thus, in October 1950, the 
New Zealand Federation of Chamber Music Societies was 
formed. The British Music Society, which was still in opera- 
tion at Hastings, Gisborne, and Wanganui, joined as associate 
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members and chamber music societies have been formed in 
other centres as listed below. 


48 The Federation has two types of member societies: 
Full Members, consisting of those Incorporated Societies 
whose main object is the fostering and encouragement of 
chamber music; and 
Associate Members, consisting of Incorporated Societies 
which have, as one of their objects, the fostering and 
encouragement of chamber music. 
At a general meeting, Full Member Societies have the right 
to send three representatives, each with a vote, and Associate 
Members may send one representative with the right to vote. 
Full Member Societies pay a capitation fee of £2 10s. 
per twenty-five members or part thereof per annum. Associate 
Member Societies pay a flat rate of £2 2s. per annum, plus 
£2 for each concert taken from the Federation. 


49 By 1960, the membership of the Federation stood as 
follows: 


Full Members 


Auckland Chamber Music Society 
Tauranga Chamber Music Society 
Hamilton Chamber Music Society 
Rotorua Chamber Music Society 
New Plymouth Community Arts Service 
Manawatu Chamber Music Society 
Wellington Chamber Music Society 
Blenheim Civic Grand Piano Society 
Nelson Chamber Music Society 
Christchurch Chamber Music Society 
Dunedin Chamber Music Society 


Associate Members 


Whangarei Music Society 

Gisborne Music Society 

Hawke’s Bay and East Coast Arts Society 
Hastings British Music Society 
Wanganui British Music Society 
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Invercargill Chamber Music Society 
Masterton Chamber Music Society 


The present total membership of afhliated societies 1s 
approximately 6,000, of which Wellington has 1,000 and 
Christchurch 1,100. ; 


50 The executive of the Federation, which meets frequently 
in Wellington, consists of a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary-treasurer, publicity officer, auditor, and not fewer than 
three or more than eight committee-men elected at the annual 
general meeting. 


51 The Federation makes arrangements with groups of 
players, either local or from overseas, and concerts by them 
are allocated to the member societies. Each society has com- 
plete control over its own finances and can refuse or accept a 
concert at will. Each society is responsible for the financial 
results of its own concerts, a fee being paid to the Federation 
for each concert. The Federation aims at a small surplus to 
cover cost of administration. 


52 The following table will show that it is one of the most 
inexpensively run organizations of its kind anywhere. 
Expenses ex- 


Total pressed as per- 

concert Administration centage of 

fees expenses concert fees 
i! £ 5,592 £ 902 16.1 per cent. 
1956... £ 7,601 £ 889 11.7 per cent. 
PIP hac £12,275 £1,259 10.3 per cent. 


These figures will serve to show the expansion of the Fed- 
eration’s activities. They are further borne out by the increase 
in the number of concerts, which were 81 in 1958 and 98 


in 1959. 


53 Grants have been made by the Minister of Internal 
Affairs for several years. The amount in 1959 was £500, 
and this sum was used to graduate the charges as between 
the main cities and the smaller towns with less membership. 
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The Federation has also for a number of years received 
grants from the Department of Education, that for 1959 
amounting to £50, thereby enabling it to arrange concerts 
in various schools. 


54 The high costs of fares for visiting groups of players 
have been met to some extent by the Federation co-operating 
with similar organizations in Australia, South Africa, Indo- 
nesia, India, Japan, Hawaii, and Fiji. In this way the costs 
of air fares can be shared among the participating societies. 


95 ©6Great help and co-operation have been received from 
the New Zealand Broadcasting Service. Relay fees, and the 
employment of visiting artists as soloists with the National 
Orchestra, have made many visits of overseas artists finan- 
cially practicable. 


96 The Federation has enabled New Zealand audiences to 
hear some of the world’s outstanding chamber music en- 
sembles. Without attempting to give a complete list, we would 
mention the following: 


Griller String Quartet 
Pascal String Quartet 
Koeckert String Quartet 
La Salle String Quartet 
Parrenin String Quartet 
Smetana String Quartet 
Amadeus String Quartet 
Hollywood String Quartet 
Janacek String Quartet 
Claremont String Quartet 
Alma Trio 

Czech Wind Quintet 
Corelli String Orchestra 


57 Among the solo artists who have appeared at concerts 
under the sponsorship of the Federation are the following: 
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Yaltah Menuhin 
Gabor Rejto 
Lili Kraus 
Solomon 

Leon Goossens 
Max Rostal 
Colin Horsley 
Paul Badura-Skoda 
Richard Lewis 
Gerard Souzay 
Guy Fallot 


58 A bulletin, Chamber Music News, is published by the 
Federation and distributed free to all members of affiliated 
societies. 


59 Although there are similar organizations in other parts 
of the world whose objects are the fostering and produc- 
ing of chamber music, nowhere is there an organization 
that can compare in size, leaving out consideration of 
relative population, to the New Zealand Federation of Cham- 
ber Music Societies. We can compare favourably the member- 
ship of an equivalent organization having 1,000 members in 
Sydney with the membership of 1,100 in the Christchurch 
Chamber Music Society or 1,000 in that of Wellington. An 
example of the growth of the movement is afforded by 
Masterton, in which a Chamber Music Society was formed 
in 1959, now having 240 members. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC (NEW ZEALAND BRANCH) 


60 The International Society for Contemporary Music 
(New Zealand Branch) was founded in Wellington in 1949 
by a small committee. It is affiliated to the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, which appoints one centre 
only in each country to represent that country; the fee for 
affiliation, being originally £40 a year, has now risen to £60. 
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The Society has up to the present consisted only of a small 


committee which has organized its activities. It is expected 
that membership will be invited and a fully fledged society 
is expected to come into being before the end of 1960. One 
or two concerts, with an average attendance of between fifty 
and sixty, have been given each year for which an entrance 
fee was charged, but the society has not been in a position to 
pay the musicians who have performed for it. It sent repre- 
sentatives, generally Government bursary students, to the 
festivals in Salzburg and Stockholm. In 1952, the society was 
invited to submit contemporary works by New Zealand com- 
posers for performances in Salzburg, and again in 1956 for 
performance in Oslo. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS FOR MUSIC 


(For Government Bursaries, see paras. 383, 387) 


PHILIP NEILL MEMORIAL PRIZE IN MUSIC 


61 This prize was founded in 1943 in memory of Philip 
Foster Neill by his sister, who settled the sum of £1,000 with 
the Trustees, Executors, and Agency Co. Ltd, with instruc- 
tions to pay the annual income to the Council of the Univer- 
sity of Otago. The prize is awarded annually for excellence 
in original composition, and is of the value of £25. The form 
of structure of the work is prescribed by the examiners each 
year, and varies from year to year. For 1960 the subject is 
“Concertino for Solo Instrument and String Orchestra” (per- 
forming time approximately ten minutes). The prize is 
awarded on the recommendation of the Professorial Board, 
to which the examiners, the Blair Professor of Music in the 
University and one other person appointed by the Council, 
make report. The prize is open to competition to all past and 
present students of the University of New Zealand. 


JUDITH BAGNALL STRING QUARTET CONTEST 

62 In 1957, Mrs Judith Bagnall offered to endow a prize 

for string quartet playing to be awarded annually as the 
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result of competition during the years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
The purpose of this endowment was to stimulate the perform- 
ance of string quartets by New Zealand artists and to give 
the public the opportunity to hear them on the concert plat- 
form. There was the further desire of the donor that a perma- 
nent New Zealand Quartet might emerge. 

The first prize is a cash award of £100 and the second 
prize a cash award of £50, the contest to be open to New 
Zealanders wherever resident. In addition, the Federation of 
Chamber Music Societies offered the winners a contract to 
give ten public concerts for member societies on reasonable 
financial terms, and the New Zealand Broadcasting Service 
gave assurances of the fullest support by way of broadcasting 
engagements for the winning quartet. 

The management is in the hands of a committee on which 
the Federation of Chamber Music Societies and the Welling- 
ton Chamber Music Society are represented. 

The contest was held in 1958 and an award was made. In 
1959 not sufficient entries were received to justify the hold- 
ing of the contest. In the absence of any evidence of better 
response in 1960, the Federation, with the concurrence of 
the donor, decided that the Judith Bagnall Prize should not 
be offered again until 1962. 


FEDERATION OF CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETIES’ 
JUNIOR STRING QUARTET CONTEST 


63 The Federation of Chamber Music Societies runs an 
annual string quartet contest for competitors under twenty- 
five years old, to encourage the playing of chamber music 
among the younger members of the community. Prizes in 
cash are offered to the extent of £60, and there are also 
prizes for the winners of regional contests. The contest is 
open to string quartets from anywhere in New Zealand. In 
1959, the final judging for this competition was done in 
Wellington, and in 1960 in Auckland. Elimination contests 
in each centre are conducted by the Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Dunedin chamber music societies. 
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WELLINGTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY PRIZE 
64 In 1950, the Wellington Chamber Music Society offered 


a prize of £50 for an original chamber music composition 
for instrumental trio, quartet, or quintet of not less than ten 
minutes or more than thirty minutes of playing time. The 
competition was open to persons permanently resident in 
New Zealand and to New Zealanders abroad. There were 
fourteen entries, including several from Great Britain and 
Australia. The judge was the conductor of the National 
Orchestra (Mr Michael Bowles) and an award was made. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FROM ABROAD 


65 There are scholarships made available to New Zealand 
students of art and music by the governments of other coun- 
tries. To mention only two, the Canadian Government offers 
facilities of this kind, and the Belgian Government offers a 
music student (violinist) an opportunity for tuition at the 
Brussels Conservatorium. Particulars about these scholarships 
remain in the hands of the Legations and High Commis: 
sioners’ offices, and little is publicly known about them. We 
suggest that it would be a worth-while task for the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs to investigate what is offering in 
this way and devise some means of publicizing particulars 
among such people as may be interested. 


NEW ZEALAND BROADCASTING SERVICE AND 
THE NEW ZEALAND COMPOSER 


66 The following notes have been supplied to us by the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Service, descriptive of the ways in 
which encouragement to the New Zealand composer is given. 

Any composer in New Zealand is encouraged to submit 
his work, of whatever type, to the Broadcasting Service. On 
its receipt, it is handed to a reading panel consisting of 
three officers of the service who, if unable to agree about its 
merits, forward the work to musical judges outside the 
Service for a report. Once accepted, the work is then con- 
sidered on the bases of— 
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(a) Local presentation, 
(6) National presentation. 


There is a cash reward for the composer, on acceptance of 
his work, but the Broadcasting Service retains the rights on 
the score for two years. 


67 The policy as to whether a work shall be locally or 
nationally broadcast depends on its nature. Works submitted 
are divided into— 

(a) Light; or 

(6) Serious. 
The decision to broadcast locally applies in particular to a 
light composition from a country town where a local amateur 
can be heard. Where, in the serious class, a work of some 
size is accepted, the Broadcasting Service purchases from the 
composer the performing rights, hires the music for purposes 
of recording, and guarantees the performing fees. The 
Broadcasting Service provides and pays for artists to record 
the work and spreads broadcasts of it as widely as possible 
so that the composer may become known. 


68 If the work accepted is orchestral, the Broadcasting 
Service copies the parts and then agrees with the composer 
to hire the score for each performance, or, if it is recorded, 
the Broadcasting Service purchases the recording rights. With 
an orchestral work, there are certain considerations to be 
taken into account. With only one symphony orchestra in the 
country, it would not be advisable to play a new work in a 
country town where orchestral performances are infrequent. 
But any work accepted for performance by the National 
Orchestra is recorded and broadcast eight times to give it a 
chance to become familiar. 


69 Three competitions are run jointly by the Broadcasting 
Service and Australasian Performing Right Association for 
composers. The first of these was for (a) a song and (b) a 
piano piece. The second was for (a) an orchestral work, 
(b) a song cycle, and (c) a light orchestral composition. 

In 1958-59, section (a) carried a first prize of £100 and 
a second prize of £50, while sections (b) and (c) both 
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carried a first prize of £75. Complete broadcasting rights and 
the rights of public performance are vested in the Broadcast- 
ing Service for twelve months. 
70 A second form of incentive offered by the Broadcasting 
Service is that of commissioning works. These may be for 
a special occasion, such as to mark the first ten years of the 
existence of the National Orchestra or to celebrate the centen- 
ary of Nelson College. Works may be commissioned apart 
from those appropriate to a particular occasion. 

A third means of incentive to composers is by commission 
placed by the Broadcasting Service for incidental music for 
a particular production. 


THE NEW ZEALAND COMPOSER 


71 The following notes have been supplied to us by an 
eminent New Zealand composer and embody his opinions of 
the position of the composer in New Zealand. 


BURSARIES 


A young composer will probably spend four years train- 
ing at a university here. If he shows real talent, he has 
every chance of getting a Government Music Bursary to 
take him overseas for a further two or three years of 
study. This policy in respect of composers has shown a 
good return and little wastage. Several of these bursars 
are back in New Zealand and contributing in various ways 
to the present musical development. 

But, having had his training, involving roughly the same 
time and expense as that for a doctor, what work and 
financial return can the composer look forward to in hjs 
own country? It seems simplest to discuss these prospects 
under various headings. 


PERFORMANCE 


72 The last three years have shown a striking change. 
New Zealand Broadcasting Service policy is very Co- 
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operative and active in promoting new music. Chamber 
sroups and soloists are responsive, performances are gener- 
ally much better than they used to be, and a new work gets 
more understanding as a result. All this may also reflect the 
increasing numbers and technical competence of the com- 
posers. In general, a new work seldom has to wait long 
for a hearing, but meanwhile what is the composer’s finan- 
cial position in respect of it? 


PERFORMING RIGHTS 


73 Under copyright law, the composer automatically gets 
a royalty on every public or broadcast performance. Each 
new work is registered with APRA (Australasian Per- 
forming Right Association Ltd). APRA is affiliated with 
similar societies overseas, and a performance anywhere 
brings its return. In this country, APRA gets its income 
mainly from the New Zealand Broadcasting Service and 
by licensing commercial users of music. Because of a 
small population and the large amount of copyright music 
used by twenty-four radio stations, the royalty payments 
are correspondingly small. The present unit is 5s. 4d. for 
forty-eight minutes of music. In other words, the perform- 
ance of a symphony by the National Orchestra, or sixteen 
broadcasts of a three-minute song will bring the composer 
exactly 5s. 4d. 

Analysis of one composer’s returns show thirteen sep- 
arate works given a total of seventy-four local broadcasts 
during the year. These include four public performances 
by the National Orchestra. The royalty return for all this 
is £10 7s. 1d. Most composers receive much less than this. 


HIRING FEES 


74 The first complete version of a new work is usually in 
rough score. The composer must then write out a fair copy 
for the conductor. He must then write out the orchestral 
parts, or have them copied and additional strings parts 
duplicated. This will leave him out of pocket to the tune 
of perhaps twenty-five pounds to produce the material for 
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a fifteen-minute work for string orchestra. To recoup this 
cost, he charges a hiring fee for the material. The New 
Zealand Broadcasting Service may pay up to one-third of 
this amount for the right to broadcast eight times. A local 
string orchestra giving one performance may pay only two 
guineas. In view of this, it may take several years to recoup 
costs before he begins to earn anything for having actually 
conceived and written the piece. Meanwhile, the Income 
Tax Department will allow him nothing against these costs, 
depreciation of piano and premises, etc., unless the 
material is sold outright, which is unlikely. 


COMMISSIONS 


75 There is much to be said for these. Apart from giving 
the composer some ready cash, they give him a sense that 
his talent is of immediate and practical use to the com- 
munity, and they sharpen his technical wits by making him 
meet a particular need, on a deadline, and often with 
limited instrumental resource. 

The New Zealand Broadcasting Service in recent years 
has commissioned four orchestral works, the Auckland 
Junior String Orchestra (as well as a series of special 
jobs) one, the Federation of Chamber Music Societies 
and the Auckland Organists’ Association one work each. 
Between 1948 and 1951, the National Film Unit took an 
imaginative course in commissioning a series of documen- 
tary film scores, and the New Zealand Players in their 
first years were generous in their requests for incidental 
music. Various theatre and ballet groups sometimes com- 
mission, but usually on a shoestring budget. Composers 
would welcome an extension of these practical fields of 
work. In Australia, a Government Film Unit similar to the 
National Film Unit, making about thirty documentaries a 
year, commissions music for fifteen to twenty of these. 


RECORDING 


76 Local vecording of lighter music is off to a good start. 


An HMV disc of the National Orchestra made under 
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special arrangement, and an LP of the Lindsay Orchestra 
playing string music by New Zealand composers put out 
by A. H. & A. W. Reed, with the help of a small subsidy 
from the Australasian Performing Right Association, point 
to development in this field. Composers get their statutory 
royalties from sales of these discs. 


PUBLICATIONS 


77 Opportunities for publishing anything other than light 
music or educational works virtually do not exist locally. 
A few composers have had work published overseas, or 
may have an agent to handle orchestral material. But it is 
the New Zealand Broadcasting Service which now provides 
most opportunities for overseas performance by lending 
material from its library or sending taped programmes 
under its exchange arrangements with other broadcasting 
systems. 





COMPETITIONS 


78 Australasian Performing Right Association and the 
New Zealand Broadcasting Service have run several of 
these recently for various classes of work. They have had 
a stimulating effect, produced some good prize-winning 
pieces, and indirectly led to the publication of one of these 
by Boosey and Hawkes. The occasional impact of a com- 
petition seems to have excellent results, but it is doubtful 
whether a succession of them would continue to produce 
good works. 

Along with these might be classed such rare things as 
the Otago University Philip Neill Prize of £25 offered 


annually. 


GENERAL 


79 It will be seen from the foregoing that, apart from rare 
direct commissions, a composer’s opportunities for earning 
from his craft are at minimum in this country. Seventy- 
four broadcasts is a large number in one year. The royalty 
return of £10 7s. ld. is about the fee many performing 
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musicians receive for a single studio performance, and 
it is roughly equivalent to the minimum weekly wage for 
unskilled labour. The hiring fees received over the same 
period will not have returned more than a part of the 
outlay on the musical material. In view of this, it is aston- 
ishing that a Governmental Committee of Inquiry on Copy- 
right should recommend a reduction of composers’ existing 
rights. 


80 The establishment of music bursaries has been a most 
valuable thing for composers in their training period. The 
New Zealand Broadcasting Service and many performers 
have come forward to recognize these composers when they 
return from overseas. It is perhaps time now for a wider 
development of policy to meet the new situation. New 
Zealand composers have had works included in the Festi- 
vals of the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
and have a good many BBC, European, and Commonwealth 
performances to their credit. They have a responsive and 
widening audience in their own country. Is it reasonable 
to ask that assistance be given to record some of this music, 
if not publish it? Could composers be given at least the 
same opportunities that writers enjoy through the New 
Zealand Literary Fund? 

But, more than special favours, they would like direct 
opportunities to work and earn, with the National Film 
Unit, with the New Zealand Broadcasting Service and its 
Productions Department, and with theatre and_ ballet 
companies. 


SONGS IN SCHOOLS 


81 There is a pressing need for songs for children in 


schools. This calls for the joint work of poets and composers 
to combine in the production of songs that are native to New 
Zealand and are connected with the present interests of New 
Zealand children. The songs used in schools at present are of 
English origin and therefore lacking in immediate appeal 
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to New Zealand children. Though we realize that the writing 
of poems and the composition of music suitable for children 
is no easy task, we bring this deficiency to light in the hope 
that a poet and a composer may take up the challenge. 


THE NEED FOR A CONSERVATORIUM 


82 One of the more obvious and increasing requirements 
in New Zealand is for a Conservatorium of Music at which 
musical students could obtain first-class advanced training. 
We suggest the following are cogent reasons for its establish- 
ment: 

A conservatorium of music is an educational establish- 
ment which New Zealanders have a right to expect in the same 
way as they get advanced teaching in science and the arts at 
a university. 

The Government grants bursaries to promising music 
students to receive training overseas. If they could receive 
that training here, the expense and the disadvantages of send- 
ing these students overseas would be eliminated. 

Government bursaries are few, and not all the promising 
students can be awarded one. If it is not within the means 
of a talented student to go overseas for training, such talent 
becomes lost to the country. Opportunity should be provided 
for the growing number of gifted New Zealanders to receive 
training and pursue a professional career within their own 
country. 

There is a great shortage of music teachers, and it is almost 
impossible to obtain tuition in the more uncommon instru- 
ments such as woodwind. The shortage of teachers arises 
from the necessity of having to receive training overseas. 

The National Orchestra is under strength owing to the 
difficulty of recruiting players. Within the near future, a 
second orchestra will be needed. At present there is need for 
a smaller orchestra of about forty players to serve the 
purposes of opera and ballet. 

We have a National Youth Orchestra of great promise. 
Without the means of advanced training in this country, the 
players in this orchestra can go no farther. 
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We have a New Zealand Opera Company well established 
and of professional standard. There is no means in New 
Zealand of training promising voices to the professional 
standard required for recruitment to the Opera Company. 


83 Though the opinion that a conservatorium is to be 
desired has been repeated again and again from all parts of 
the country, little thought seems to have been given to the 
pitfalls that may waylay such an institution. There is no 
magic wand by the waving of which an efficient conserva- 
torium can be brought into being. We need not look very far 
afield to find a conservatorium, in name, that has ceased to 
function as a corporate body and become nothing more than 
premises in which instruction takes place by different 
teachers. 


84 Before any steps are taken to institute a conservatorium 
of music, we suggest that full consideration be given to the 
following points: 


(a) The staff appointed should be qualified to give first- 
class instruction. Unless the teaching standard were of 
the best, the country would be better off without it. 


(6) The whole spirit, enthusiasm, and standard of the 
conservatorium would be determined by the principal, 
who should be the subject of most careful selection. 


(c) As no amount of screening is infallible, appointments 
of staff should not be made for a period of more than 
three years. This would be the only way to avoid 
being saddled for life with an instructor who did not 
measure up to the required standard. 


(d) Staff appointed should be sufficiently young to have 
a sympathetic interest and understanding of contem- 
porary trends in music. Pupils could not be expected 
to show enthusiasm for teachers whose musical experi- 
ence was confined to the period before, say, 1890. 
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SUMMER ACADEMY 


85 The proposal to hold a Summer Academy of Music has 
been made to us by an eminent profesional musician in the 
following terms: 

There are a number of professional musicians in New 
Zealand whose services to music are of great value. Some 
of them have received their training overseas, while others 
have not enjoyed this opportunity. Those trained overseas 
need refresher courses from time to time, while those who 
have had no training outside New Zealand require first-class 
tuition to bring them up to professional standard. We suggest 
it would be of great advantage for the State to provide finance 
every year, or every second year, by which an Academy of 
Music Tuition could be held in the summer months, for a 
period of two months. It would be necessary to engage and 
bring to New Zealand about ten artists of the highest inter- 
national calibre to act as tutors. We suggest that piano play- 
ing could be covered by such men as Rudolf Serkin, Lili 
Kraus, or Julius Katchen. Alternatively, the Alma Trio, con- 
sisting of Baller (piano), Reijto (cello), and Wilk (violin), 
would provide tuition for piano and strings. A wind quintet, 
of which there are several in the top class, would provide 
tuition for woodwind players. There should also be included 
a teacher of singing, as opportunity for further tuition should 
be granted to our present opera singers. 


86 It should be possible for room to be provided for such 
an academy by our universities during holiday time. The 
engagement of artists such as those mentioned would provide 
tuition of the highest order. Those of our New Zealand artists 
who have been trained overseas would acquire an opportunity 
of securing an intensive refresher course of the highest 
quality without the necessity of going overseas, thereby de- 
priving the country of their services for a considerable 
period. Those artists who have been trained in New Zealand 
and either cannot afford to go overseas or are prevented for 
domestic reasons, would be benefited to a considerable degree 
by receiving tuition of a quality as high as could be obtained 
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anywhere. Moreover, the entire country would gain the 
advantage of having its professional standard of music 
raised. 

A start to implement such a scheme as that outlined above 
has been made in engaging Bela Siki, the visiting pianist, to 
hold master classes in Auckland, Wellington, and Christ- 
church, subsidized by the Department of Internal Affairs. 


PERIODICALS 


There is no periodical devoted entirely to music published 
at the present time in New Zealand. 


87 Music Ho was a magazine on musical matters, edited 
and published by Owen Jensen in Auckland. It appeared six 
times a year, the first volume dating from 1942. The journal 
ran for six years, the last volume being published in 1948, 
with which it ceased publication. 


88 Music in New Zealand was an independent journal pub- 
lished monthly and devoted to the cause of music. The direc- 
tor was H. H. Tombs, the musical adviser T. Vernon Griffiths, 
and it was published by H. H. Tombs Limited. Its first 
number dates from April 1931 and it ceased publication with 
its issue of March 1937. 
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PART II. 


The Visual Arts 


89 THIS COUNTRY HAS YET TO BRING ITSELF INTO LINE WITH 
trends in other parts of the world in its outlook on painting 
and sculpture. Great emphasis is placed in New Zealand on 
the work of amateurs, who, by exhibiting their works, thereby 
gain social prestige. The few professional artists in New 
Zealand are in the position of pioneers, trying to build a 
professional status, but are handicapped by occupying a 
position to which no social status is attached. Too much 
judgment of works of art is based on the social standing of 
the artist, rather than on the merit of his work. In the United 
States of America, Europe, or Russia, exhibitions of works 
by amateurs are almost non-existent, and the graphic arts 
and scultpture are on a wholly professional basis. 


90 Broadly speaking, we find that the New Zealand artist, no 
matter what branch of the arts he practises, lacks the capacity 
for self-criticism. Having reached a standard at which his 
work can be presented to the public, and having received the 
plaudits of his friends, he is too inclined to rest content with 
the measure of skill he has reached by that time. There is a 
marked difference between the New Zealand artist and those 
from overseas, be they actors, musicians, painters, or what 
not, in that the overseas artist never ceases to criticize his own 
work. Even when such artists have achieved world fame, they 
strive constantly to improve their standard and devote count- 
less hours to practise with a conscientiousness which they feel 
they owe not only to their audiences but to themselves. 


91 The following extract from the Annual Report of the 
President of the Association of New Zealand Art Societies, 
October 1959, is worth quoting: 
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‘It is the duty of our societies to set the highest possible 
standards in the selection of works for public exhibition, 
but I do not mean only high technical standards. Skill and 
art are easily confused, and it is much easier to recognize: 
skill, especially if it is used for commonplace ends. It is 
also easy to fall into the mistake of believing that the 
success of exhibitions or of individual artists can be judged 
in terms of sales. This attitude can be dangerous to healthy 
progress, as it encourages the artist to paint to suit public 
taste to the sacrifice of his fullest artistic expression. 

‘Now is the time to face up to our social responsibilities, 
to take a more venturesome line, to seek more than the 
representational element in painting, to abandon the safe 
middle course. The encouragement we offer our artist 
members must be more than commercial. Let us foster our 
progressive painters, painters with vision and the strength 
of character to express it, painters who can bring forth 
a strong reaction on the part of the observer. Stir him into 
making the effort of understanding; genuine appreciation 
will follow. Jolt the public out of the complacent and 
widely held view that the faithful reproduction of visual 
appearances is the only formula for artistic expression. 
For real progress, we must continually aim at gaining a 
strong public reaction to the arts.’ 


SCHOOLS OF ART 


THE ELAM SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
92 The Elam School of Fine Arts, Auckland, was founded 


in 1890 as the result of a donation by Dr Elam, a prominent 
citizen of Auckland who was keenly interested in the arts. 
In 1949, the Elam School of Art was destroyed by fire, since 
when it has been accommodated in buildings in the Great 
North Road and Symonds Street. The Elam School of Art 
has been recognized as a school of the University of Auckland 
since 1950, and from that date has awarded a University 
Diploma in Fine Arts. 
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| 93 The Elam School has a fully indexed reference library 
comprising approximately one thousand volumes, which is 
at the disposal of all full-time and part-time students. Current 
international periodicals are subscribed to and there exists 
a comprehensive collection of excellent reproductions of the 
work of past and present masters. 


94 Facilities are provided for full-time and part-time 
studies. The part-time student may, with certain reservations, 
elect to study any subjects on the curriculum. In the three- 
year course, the student, in the first year, works on “founda- 
tion” art studies, followed by a second and third year in 
which he specializes in one of the major groups of studies 
provided by the school. The major groups consist of: 


Painting 
Mural painting 
Sculpture 


In these three groups, the fine art tradition is studied as 
one of the fundamental humanities. Students receive a solid 
technical grounding in methods and materials and are pro- 
vided with facilities to enable them to practise all forms of 
painting and sculpture and thus develop their individual 
creative abilities. 


95 There are alternative subjects— 


Design for printed reproduction 
Exhibition design 


These are primarily concerned with effective visual com- 
munication and are strongly conditioned by economic and 
technological factors. The work of these groups is planned 
to provide the basis for a career in commercial graphic de- 
sign, exhibition, and display design and art teaching. A 
student of outstanding ability may be offered a fourth year 
in which to work for an Honours Diploma. 


96 A scholarship was established under the will of the late 
Joseph Raynes, of the value of £75, tenable for one year at 
the Elam School of Art. It is supplemented by a grant from 
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the Elam Bequest sufficient to defray the cost of tuition fees. 
Its purpose is to assist a student who has obtained a Diploma 
in Fine Arts to proceed to the Diploma in Fine Arts with 
Honours. 


97 The grant made by the Department of Education to the 
Elam School of Fine Arts for the financial year 1959-60 
was £20,572. ° 


SCHOOL OF ART, UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 


98 The Canterbury University College School of Art was 
opened in 1882, at the corner of Rolleston Avenue and Here- 
ford Street. In 1957, it moved to Riccarton, occupying a large 
private house, “Okeover’, and an adjacent studio block of ten 
studios built of temporary material. In 1929, the school was 
approved by the University of New Zealand for the award 
of a Diploma in Fine Arts. In 1950, the school was recognized 
as a special school of the university and became part of 
Canterbury University College. In 1957, Canterbury Univer- 
sity College, with the School of Art as an integral part, be- 
came the University of Canterbury. 


99 There are both full-time and part-time students. Of the 
part-time (non-diploma) students, there are a number of 
middle-aged women as well as a few retired men. Most of 
the part-time students attend classes in landscape painting, 
still-life painting, and portraiture. 7 


100 The Diploma in Fine Arts is granted to students quali- 
fying after a three-year course of study in painting or sculp- 
ture or design, and a Diploma in Fine Arts with Honours to 
students qualifying after a fourth year. First-year students 
are required to attend a course of lectures on the General 
History of Art, and second- and third-year students attend 
courses of lectures on the History of Painting and Sculpture, 
or of the Crafts, according to what course of studies they are 
pursuing. 
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101 There are two privately endowed scholarships: 

The Bickerton-Widdowson Scholarship in Art commemor- 
ates the names of two families prominent for many years in 
academic and cultural circles in Christchurch, and was estab- 
lished to assist students to continue their studies at the Univer- 
sity of Canterbury School of Art. Awarded annually, the 
scholarship has an approximate value of £120. 

The Charles Hazlitt Upham Scholarship was established 
to commemorate the valour of Captain C. H. Upham, V.C. 
and Bar, by providing financial assistance for the higher 
education of sons of ex-service personnel. The value is 
approximately £90 a year for a student living away from 
home and £50 for a student living at home. 


102 The grant made by the Department of Education to the 
Canterbury School of Art for the financial year 1959-60 was 
£19,260. 


ART GALLERIES 


103 In Holland, the interpretation given to the word 
‘museum’—a temple of the muses or of all the arts—makes 
possible a great variety of displays aimed largely at familia- 
rizing ordinary people with all types of art. Dutch museums 
often have excellent restaurants, and contain such treasures 
as the Van Beuningen collection, bought in 1958 for two 
million pounds by the Rotterdam City Council. In the United 
States, many museums have succeeded in becoming centres 
of the community. The Baltimore Museum of Art, among 
others has succeeded in making art chic and museum mem- 
bership a distinction. On its income of about £100,000 a 
year, the museum runs exhibitions of all sorts, lecture 
courses, a picture hire service, a music group, and an annual 
ball, as well as staging the more serious displays that are 
every gallery’s staple diet. 


104 In the United States of America, a number of art 
galleries employ a successful practice to raise funds to 
acquire new works of art. They found a ‘Society of Members 
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of the X Art Gallery’: members are of various grades and 
pay a yearly subscription ranging from five guineas upwards. 
The privileges of members consist in receiving printed matter 
about new acquisitions or activities of the gallery and invita- 
tions to the opening of special exhibitions. There is no diffi- 
culty in getting members for these societies, and a consider- 
able sum of money is raised in this way. This practice is 
followed at Auckland and Dunedin but not at Wellington or 
Christchurch. 


105 The following extract is from Newsletter No. 8 of the 
Art Galleries and Museums Association of New Zealand 
(Inc.), February 1960: 

‘It is clear from the accounts that some municipal 
authorities have generously accepted responsibility for 
their local galleries and museums in recent years. Grants 
varied, however, from nil in one town to nearly £1,800 
in another of almost similar size. Two cities, Nelson and 
Wanganui, are supporting both a gallery and a museum.’ 


THE NATIONAL ART GALLERY 


HISTORY 


106 The National Gallery of New Zealand had its origin 
in the Wellington Public Art Gallery, opened in 1906. In 
1882, a Fine Arts Association of New Zealand had been 
founded in Wellington which, seven years later, became 
merged into the New Zealand Academy of Fine Arts. In 1892, 
the society erected an art gallery in Whitmore Street at a 
cost of £1,300, which in 1906 was opened as a public art 
gallery. In 1912, the academy became the custodians of the 
pictures brought to New Zealand by John Baillie and of the 
pictures owned by the State, which were to form part of the 
national collection. Subsidies from the Government and from 
the municipality aided materially in the maintenance of the 
gallery. The Science and Art Act, 1913, made provisions for 
the establishment of a national art gallery, but further 
movement was arrested by the outbreak of war. In 1916, the 
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Whitmore Street Gallery was enlarged at a cost of £1,200, 
of which the Government and the academy contributed equal 
shares. From 1919 onwards, representation was made to the 
Government to undertake the building of a national gallery. 
In 1924, the Government agreed to give £75,000 provided 
a similar amount was raised by public subscription. In 1927, 
the figure now being raised to £100,000, the Government 
agreed to erect the building required for the National Art 
Gallery, the Dominion Museum, the Carillion Campanile, and 
a Hall of Memories, and the Mount Cook site was allocated. 
The necessary funds now being subscribed by the public, the 
Government repealed the Science and Art Act, 1913, by the 
National Art Gallery and Dominion Museum Act, 1930. This 
latter Act set up a Board of Trustees and made provision for 
accommodation in perpetuity for the New Zealand Academy 
of Fine Arts in exchange for its property, works of art, and 
building fund. 

In 1936, the building on the Mount Cook site was com- 
pleted at a cost of £162,218. 


THE SITE 


107 Those who chose the site for the National Art Gallery 
kept in mind one purpose of a gallery only: the safe keeping 
of its art works. Had they kept in mind the other purpose of 
a gallery—that its contents should be permanently on view to 
the citizens—they would not have chosen for it one of the 
most inaccessible sites in Wellington. As it is, public transport 
to it from any direction is quite inadequate, almost confining 
its visitors to owners of private cars. Once the limit of any 
public transport is reached, the visitor runs the gauntlet of 
all the vagaries of the weather in the most exposed position. 
He then faces a long flight of steps to the entrance and a 
further two flights of stairs inside before reaching the gallery. 
As there are no passenger lifts, the use of the gallery is 
practically prohibited to the elderly, infirm, or anyone suffer- 
ing bodily disability. During the war, when the building 
was being used by the armed forces, the pictures were housed 
and on view in a building in Lambton Quay, when it was 
feasible for anyone to spend a half-hour of their lunch-time, 
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as can be done in the Auckland Art Gallery, enjoying the 
pictures. This is out of the question with the gallery situated 
as it is. 

The hours of opening of the National Gallery are the same 
as those of the London galleries. To open at ten in the morn- 
ing and close in the late afternoon suits the London galleries, 
which are visited by tourists during the day. If the National 
Gallery were to open at two o’clock in the afternoon and 
close at eight o’clock in the evening, it would be more con- 
venient for the citizens as well as making possible the visits 
of students. As it is, the gallery is open all morning with 
scarcely a visitor. It should not be an insuperable problem 
to make arrangements for the salaries of the staff to be accom- 
modated to later hours of opening. 


108 Over the last ten years, attendance at the National 
Gallery averages about one thousand visitors a week. This 
does not take into account the additional visitors who go to 
see special exhibitions. 


109 Classes of schoolchildren visit the gallery, which has 
a qualified education officer who conducts classes in art 
appreciation any time between 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., and in 
the evening for adults. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


110 The Treasury, the Department of Internal Affairs, the 
Board of Trustees, the Committee of Management, the Public 
Service Commission, and Cabinet all have a hand in the man- 
agement of the National Gallery. 

In their annual report for 1960, the representatives of the 
Royal Society of New Zealand on the Board of Trustees 
expressed their belief that an autonomous board of control 
was necessary. 

The Board of Trustees has charge both of the Dominion 
Museum and of the National Art Gallery. Its members are 
determined by the Amendment of 1936 to the Act of 1930. 
They consist of the Prime Minister, the Minister of Internal 
Affairs, the Secretary of the Department of Internal Affairs, 
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the Mayor of Wellington, the chairman of the Wellington 
Harbour Board, two persons nominated by the Council of the 
Royal Society of New Zealand, two nominated by the Wel- 
lington Branch of the New Zealand Institute of Architects, 
one nominated by the Wellington War Memorial Carillon 
Society, one representing local bodies, and one representing 
the Maori race. Further nominations are made by the Govern- 
ment. The function of the Board of Trustees, which meets 
four times a year, is ‘to maintain and control the National 
Art Gallery, the Dominion Museum, and the War Memorial 
Carillon and Hall of Memories’. 


111 In addition, the Dominion Museum and the National 
Art Gallery have each a separate Committee of Management, 
responsible to the board for the management and control of 
each of the institutions. The Act of 1930 determines that two 
members of the Committee of Management shall be members 
of the board and the board has the right to nominate the 
chairman. No other qualifications, ex officio or otherwise, 
are laid down by the Act as necessary for nomination to the 
Committee of Management. 

The Board of Management of the National Gallery meets 
four times a year; at these meetings the Director is present 
in advisory capacity but has no vote. 

In the early days the Board of Trustees had difficulty in 
determining who should be nominated for the Committee of 
Management and consequently selected members of the New 
Zealand Academy of Fine Arts. This practice still holds good 
with the result that four out of the nine present members of 
the Committee of Management are members of the New Zea- 
land Academy of Fine Arts. The remaining members are 
nominated by the Academy. This practically amounts to 
bringing in still another governing body—the New Zealand 
Academy of Fine Arts—to add to the five enumerated above. 
Moreover, the New Zealand Academy of Fine Arts is a purely 
local society whereas the Art Gallery is a national institution. 
This situation is at present under review by the Board and 
the Committee of Management has been appointed pro- 
visionally for one year only. 
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Four members of the present Committee of Management 
are artists. The reason given is that this is necessary as the 
Committee of Management has to choose the successful candi- 
date for the National Art Gallery Travelling Scholarship, 
as well as draw up its terms and conditions. They vote on 
acquisitions and are interested in conservation and such mat- 
ters as involve technique. 


112 In the National Art Gallery and Dominion Museum 
Act 1930 provision for accommodation was made in pre- 
petuity for the New Zealand Academy of Fine Arts in the 
National Gallery in exchange for its property, works of arts, 
and building fund. The result has been that the National 
Gallery is now almost over-ruled by the New Zealand 
Academy. The best and largest room of the Gallery is per- 
manently owned by the Academy and though it is loaned on 
occasion at the request of the Gallery, its occupation has 
meant that on a number of occasions exhibitions from abroad 
have had to be shown elsewhere or accommodated by dis- 
mantling other rooms in the Gallery. As well as strong repre- 
sentation on the Management Committee, the New Zealand 
Academy occupies a large proportion of the time of the staff 


of the National Gallery in exchange for an annual grant of 
£525. 


NATIONAL GALLERY STAFF 


113 The National Gallery is staffed by two men and four 
women. The men are a Director and a general handyman car- 
penter; the women, an education officer, a secretary, and two 
clerks. There is no stenographer and a large part of the 
time of all the staff, with the exception of the Director, is 
taken up with work for the New Zealand Academy of Fine 
Arts. The level of staffing is revealed by these figures: 


Salaries, Professional and Clerical] 


ei Che £6,228 
Salaries, Attendants and Cleaners 


eek £6,984, 


In short, the Gallery is under-staffed, with the result that 
last year the Director suffered from a serious breakdown and 
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two of the women were absent suffering from the consequences 
of over-work. 


114 The shortage of staff arises through the fact that the 
level of staff was pegged by the Government in 1952. In 1952 
the Government decided to fix the staff establishment on the 
basis of the 1950-51 level and to allow no further increases 
without Cabinet approval. 


115 In fixing the staff on the 1950-51 level the Government 
deprived the Board of Trustees of their right to make appoint- 
ments as set out in the 1936 National Art Gallery and 
Dominion Museum Amendment which reads: ‘Servants of 
the Board. There shall be appointed from time to time to 
the service of the Board such persons as are considered neces- 
sary for the efficient exercise and performance of its func- 
tions and duties. Every such person shall be appointed by the 
Public Service Commissioner. . . .” 


116 Since 1950-51 there has been a considerable increase 
in the public interest in art, with a consequent increase in 
work for the staff, and, although representations have been 
made to the Government, nothing has been done to remedy 
the position. The immediate minimum requirements are: 


An Assistant Director at, say, £1,250 per year. 
A first-class stenographer at, say, £800 per year. 
An additional general handyman at, say, £800 per year. 


The work at the National Gallery consists in servicing the 
pictures, rotating them and putting them in and out of storage. 
The pictures need inspection and protection against mildew 
and insects. Many pictures need reframing and reglazing. 
The gallery also has an educational function, and collections 
of reproductions of master paintings have to be made up and 
kept circulating through the district. Pictures are loaned to 
various bodies from time to time. Exhibitions of pictures 
from abroad are brought to New Zealand and require to be 
exhibited. Lectures and talks have to be given in the gallery, 
and members of the staff are required to give talks in other 
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centres. There are periodicals, publications, and booklets 
to be prepared and issued. There is a monthly broadcast to 
be prepared and given. 

It will be obvious that those parts of the work of the gallery 
that meet the public eye must be prepared and ready on time. 
The shortage of staff causes the routine administrative duties 
to be neglected, such as the cataloguing of the contents of 
the gallery, which, in case of a claim for insurance should a 
fire occur, would have serious consequences. 


NATIONAL GALLERY FINANCE 


117 The National Gallery and Dominion Museum, forming 
part of the Department of Internal Affairs, do not get a 
separate grant for maintenance from the Government, but 
are allocated part of the grant made to the Department of 
Internal Affairs. This amounts to: 


1957-58 __t..... £41,940 
1958-59 __..... £41,628 


This amount is not separated for the National Gallery and 
Dominion Museum, but represents the amount for mainten- 
ance of both institutions. The total expenditure on all parts 
of the National Gallery activities for the year ended March 
31 1960 was £15,400. 

The gallery also receives annual amounts for the purchase 
of pictures, from bequests, as follows: 


Beauchamp Trust _.....___..... £500 
Lindsay Buick Estate .... _..... £350 
Ewen Bequest .... 9.00... £253 


The New Zealand Academy of Fine Arts pays the National 
Gallery £525 a year towards salaries. 


118 Prior to 1960, local bodies contributed annually the 
following amounts, of which the National Gallery received 
30 per cent. 
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Wellington City Council ... _.... 2,500 
Wellington Harbour Board _... 1,000 
Lower Hutt City Council .... _ .... 800 
Palmerston North City Council _..... 100 
Hutt County Gotaiedl «00 cc. 60 
Eastbourne Borough Council _..... 40 
Petone Borough Council... ___... 25 

£4,525 





119 Realizing the straits in which the National Gallery was 
placed, the Mayor of Wellington called together a meeting 
of local body representatives and the Board of Trustees on 
17 March 1960. At the meeting, a proposal was put forward 
to assess local bodies for contributions on a population basis 
as follows: 


Per head of 

population 
Wellington BIDY a ae = jet ene 1/- 
Councils adjacent to Wellington ..... Od. 
Other councils up to Levin and Masterton _ 6d. 
Other more distant councils _..... _..... 3d. 


It was further proposed that the Wellington Harbour 
Board should pay £2,000 (£1,000 at present), the Hutt 
Valley Power Board £200, the Horowhenua, Manawatu, and 
Wairarapa Power Boards £100 each year. This scheme, if 
carried out, would bring in nearly £16,000 a year, or about 
£12,000 a year more than local bodies contribute at present. 

The proposal was to be carried to local bodies by their 
representatives and the result would depend on their de- 
cisions. 


120 The response to the appeal for further financial support 
from local bodies is shown below. 
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Present New 
contri- contri- 
tion tion Increase 
£ £ 
Wellington —_......._i.... cae eg 6,000* 3,000} 
Wellington Harbour Board ..... 1,000 1,500 500 
Hutt County Council ..... __.... 60 — — 
LOWER THUD eee ket ee 800 2,000 1,200 
EQREOUTHE ek ese a 40 100 60 
POPE > mas | tea es — of ot 
PROB hse nt > is |i es — 440 440 
Wairarapa South __...... __..... = 50 50 
Hutt Valley Electric Power Bd. — 200 200 
Palmerston North City Council 100 — — 
PORMIOS Nike boat he Noe 25 -—— ~~ 
Increase to date ..... _..... £5,9554 





*Plus care of grounds, £1,000. 
tOf this, £1,000 is for the purchase of pictures. 


Refusals have been received from Wanganui, Foxton, 
Martinborough, Kiwitea County Council, Ohakune County 
Council, Manawatu-Oroua Electric Power Board. 


121 This extra money may not be wholly devoted to the 
National Art Gallery, but may be apportioned as follows: 

60 per cent. to the Dominion Museum, 

30 per cent. to the National Art Gallery, 

10 per cent. to the National War Memorial 

Carillon Society. 

This percentage of distribution has been the general practice 
in the past, but may not be adhered to. The matter of these 
additional funds is still under discussion. 


NATIONAL ART GALLERY: NEW ACQUISITIONS 


122 The total expenditure on all parts of the National 
Gallery is £15,400 per annum, of which £13,212 is expended 
in salaries, leaving £2,188 for general expenses, printing, 
and administration. Out of this figure, there is £300 (1960, 
£500) left for the purchase of new acquisitions, but this 
figure is liable to reduction if any administrative expenses 
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mount higher than usual, as the total budget may not be 
exceeded. The attitude of the Minister of Internal Affairs 
is that this figure should not be increased by grants from the 
Government, but that it is the responsibility of local bodies 
to increase their contributions to bring it up to an adequate 
figure. A conservative estimate for the yearly income on which 
it would be possible to run the gallery adequately would be 
£25,000. This would enable the gallery to play its part 
effectively in the production of printed matter, lending of 
material, and general educative activities. It would still not 
permit the gallery to acquire pictures or sculpture equal to 
those in other galleries such as those in Canada and Australia. 
In sculpture, there is room for more work done directly on 
to the material, wood or stone, as nearly all the sculpture in 
the gallery consists of casts. It would be a great acquisition 
if the gallery could commission a piece of sculpture by, say, 
Barbara Hepworth, but this will be out of the question until 
more money is available. 


123 Meanwhile, the gallery allows the money for new 
acquisitions to accumulate for about three years until it 
reaches a figure of about £1,000 to £1,200, whereupon fur- 
ther pictures are bought, on the advice of Mr Heber Thomp- 
son, the overseas representative for the Management Com- 
mittee, permanently resident in England. It will be clear from 
the above that the National Gallery has little alternative but 
to continue to acquire minor paintings. 

The following figures will show what are the prices ruling 
today for master paintings. In January 1960, the British 
Government paid £128,000 for a Rembrandt. In March 1960, 
the Gainsborough ‘Mr and Mrs Andrews’ was sold in London 
for £130,000. At the same sale, two Canaletto paintings were 
sold for £20,000 and £32,000 and two portraits by Rem- 
brandt for £40,000 and £22,000. In 1959, the Queensland 
Government, by means of a gift from an anonymous donor, 
purchased seven paintings for £94,000, which included a 
Picasso painting for £55,000. 


124 While our art collections are growing, they tend to 
represent, with some exceptions, a mediocre cross-section of 
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the fine arts. Future generations of New Zealanders are liable 
to grow up with an inadequate view of what constitutes great 
painting. The National Gallery should be enabled gradually 
to acquire important masterpieces. These would give the 
National Art Gallery a completely new status, and would 
invest the public with a justifiable sense of pride in these 
national possessions. 


125 Nevertheless, the National Art Gallery possesses the 
finest collection of pictures of any institution in the country. 

The following are the more notable collections in the 
National Gallery: 


Bishop Monrad collection of engravings and etchings, 
consisting of about 800 early masters, mostly Dutch and 
Flemish, but including works by Mantegna, Rembrandt, and 
Diirer. 


Nan Kivell collection of about 200 wood engravings and 
about 300 lithographs and colour prints, all contemporary 
and mostly British. 


Sir John [lott collection of about 300 etchings and engrav- 
ings by old masters up to about 1930. 


Archdeacon Smyth collection of about 300 early English 
watercolours, including good examples of work by De Wint, 
Cotman, David Cox, etc. 


J. C. Richmond collection of about 60 watercolours and 
drawings of early New Zealand. 


Maurice Chevalier collection of about 100 historically 
interesting watercolours and drawings of early New Zealand. 


In addition to these collections, the gallery possesses an 
excellent Morland (value £4,500), a first-rate Van Kessell 
the Elder (value approximately £6,000). There is a Marquet 
valued at £4,000 and typical works by Epstein, Meninsky, 
Matthew Smith, John and Paul Nash, Hepworth, Hitchens, 
Spencer, Sickert, etc. There are watercolours by Constable, 
Gainsborough, Turner, Cotman, de Wint, Sandby, Palmer, 
and Rowlandson. This list is by no means exhaustive. 
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The gallery possesses a valuable collection of old master 
original drawings, including some by Mantegna, which cannot 
be exhibited or lent owing to there never having been sufh- 
cient staff to sort and catalogue them. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERIES 


AUCKLAND 


126 Auckland has a fine municipal art gallery. It is centrally 
situated within easy access of the main streets of the city. 
In the near future the City Council will be building a new 
library, when the Art Gallery will be expanded over the 
neighbouring space of the library. The maintenance of the 
Art Gallery is found entirely by the City Council. The cost 
for the year ended February 1959 amounted to £18,074, 
while the estimate for the following year, 1959-60, amounted 
to £20,280. These amounts are offset each year by about 
£3,000, being receipts for the sale of publications, entry 
fees for loan exhibitions, etc. During the year 1958-59, an 
amount of £1,572 was expended on new purchases for the 
permanent collection and £1,544 on loan exhibitions. The 
estimated expenditure for 1959-60 for purchases for the 
permanent collection was £2,000 and £2,000 for loan ex- 
hibitions. The gallery enjoys the benefit of two bequests—the 
McKelvie Trust, which yields about £1,500 a year for new 
purchases, and the Edmiston Bequest, the capital value of 
which is £40,000, with a yearly income not yet determined, 
for the purchase of new pictures. The choice of new works 
to be purchased for the gallery is in the hands of the Director, 
Mr P. A. Tomory, subject to the approval of the Advisory 
Council. 


127 Since 1956, the present Director has carried out what 
he terms ‘an agonizing reappraisal’ of works which had been 
acquired since the gallery opened in 1887. The old idea of 
filling the walls with pictures up to the top cornice has been 
superseded. Following the principle of the great art galleries 
abroad—Paris, Berlin, Rome, London, and New York— 
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works of art of as high quality as funds permit are presented 
to the public. The policy of acquisition adopted depends 
largely on what already exists in the collection. Of the old 
schools, the collection contained sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Italian paintings, Dutch of the seventeenth century, 
English of the eighteenth and nineteenth century. Acquisitions 
have therefore strengthened these groups. To make the collec- 
tion more unified, some twentieth-century European paintings 
and prints have been added, while New Zealand painting has 
not been neglected. Gaps in the earlier decades of New 
Zealand painting are being filled and more recent works being 
acquired. An important idea influences the choice of each 
new acquisition. It must have some quality that transcends 
its regional or period associations, so that it will exist as a 
good painting far from its country of origin and seen in our 
more brilliant light. There remains a further objective in 
relating the paintings of New Zealand to European art. 
Briefly, the purpose of this policy is to enable a spectator 
to walk from the New Zealand Gallery through the European 
Old Masters to the Sculpture Court and its twentieth-century 
European paintings without feeling a sudden drop in impact 
or quality. 


128 The gallery produces publications for sale, mostly 
illustrated exhibition catalogues with notes on the artists and 
subjects of the paintings. In 1954, the gallery published 
jointly with the Oxford University Press, E. H. McCormick’s 
Works of Francis Hodgkins in New Zealand. Its 278 pages 
with 32 black-and-white and four colour plates, contain a 
full introductory essay, catalogue notes, etc. 


129 In connection with the gallery there is an Auckland 
Gallery Associates (Inc.) for the purpose of increasing public 
interest by arranging lectures and social occasions and prin- 
cipally to establish a fund for the acquisition of new works 
(see para. 104). The subscription is one guinea per annum 
for ordinary members, ten shillings for country members, and 
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up to five pounds for business firms employing more than 
fifty people. 


CHRISTCHURCH . 


130 In Christchurch, the Municipal Art Gallery was the 
gift of the late R. E. McDougall. Known as the McDougall 
Gallery, it was opened in 1932. The annual cost to the Christ- 
church City Council is approximately £3,500, and of this 
sum £250 is the amount allocated annually for the purchase 
o. new works, with a proviso that more money will be made 
available for advantageous purchases. In recent years, the 
purchase money has been used solely to acquire contem- 
porary work. The final decision on purchases and gifts rests 
with the Christchurch City Council through its Art Gallery 
Committee, which deals with the recommendations of an 
Art Advisory Committee, consisting of six, including a city 
councillor. 


DUNEDIN 


131 The Dunedin Art Gallery, at Logan Park, is a munici- 
pal gallery, but is run by a Board of Trustees for the city. 
There is a lively interest in Dunedin in the welfare of the 
gallery, stimulated by the Dunedin Public Art Gallery Society 
with nearly five hundred members. The Dunedin City Council 
grant to the gallery for the year ended 31 January 1959 was 
£3,000, but the gallery is fortunate in that it also draws 
‘nterest from endowments. These, together with the allocation 
from the City Council, enabled the gallery to spend £4,216 
on pictures during the year ended January 1959. The choice 
of new works lies in the hands of the Director, subject to the 
approval of the council. 

Public attendance at the gallery varies from year to year 
between 17,000 and 20,000, and each year the gallery is 
able to publish a substantial list of donations, both in money 
and works of art. 


OTHER MUNICIPAL GALLERIES 


132 In addition to the galleries in the four main centres, 
there are art galleries at Gisborne, Hamilton, Invercargill, 
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Napier, and Timaru. The Bishop Suter Gallery at Nelson has 
an extensive collection of work by John Gully. The Sergeant 
Gallery at Wanganui has a small collection of British and 
European old master paintings, contemporary British paint- 
ings and prints, as well as housing the Gilfilan collection and 
the Barraud collection. 

While no uniform pattern for the control and financing of 
New Zealand’s art galleries applies, they are for the most 
part run by boards deriving their funds from bequests, local 
body grants, public subscriptions, and donations. 


TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES, ETC. 


133 During the period of financial stringency when the 
Labour Government took office, import restrictions cut out 
completely the importation of works of art and antiques. 
For a time it was impossible even to import an exhibition of 
pictures which were to be shown in New Zealand and then 
returned. 

This situation no longer exists, but we would suggest that, 
in the event of import restrictions being again imposed on a 
drastic scale, works of art which are essential for the cultural 
well-being of the country should be the last, not the first, 
things to be curtailed. 


134 The Auckland Art Gallery brought nine overseas ex- 
hibitions to New Zealand in 1957 at a cost of about £2,000, 
of which half was recovered from participating galleries and 
grants from the Department of Internal Affairs. Owing to 
import restrictions, this activity had to be curtailed and the 
gallery did not import any exhibitions during 1959, 
Subsequently the Hon. the Minister of Customs agreed: 
(1) To make an allocation of funds available for imports 
to the extent of up to £1,000 for each public art 
gallery or museum for 1959; and 
(2) To approve the pooling of import licences. 


The Customs Department subsequently advised that it 
would prefer to issue a single licence in the name of the Art 
Galleries and Museums Association of New Zealand (Inc.) 
for 1960, and a licence for £15,000 was received. 
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135 Exhibitions of pictures, etc., are brought into the 
country to travel upon what has become a well-worn circuit 
of provincial galleries, except in Wellington, where they are 
sometimes shown at the Centre Gallery when the National 
Gallery is unable to accommodate them. These travelling 
exhibitions cost about £700, of which about £400 represents 
sterling payment. The decision as to what shall be imported 
lies in the hands, subject to the consideration of costs, of the 
directors of the Auckland Art Gallery and the National Art 
Gallery. Grants are made by the Department of Internal 
Affairs towards the cost of importing these exhibitions, though 
no definite sum is allocated annually. New Zealand is not 
likely to have the opportunity of seeing an exhibition of 
really top-grade European painting unless the grants for these 
exhibitions can be increased from their present amount of 
about £700 to something like £2,000. No one in Europe is 
prepared to send overseas pictures by, say, Cezanne, Renoir, 
or Gauguin without adequate insurance, the cost of which 
would bring the figure up to that suggested. There is little 
question but that the importation of an exhibition of first- 
class pictures would justify its cost, as was evidenced by the 
recent exhibition of Henry Moore sculpture. Though some 
of its popularity may have been attributable to a succés de 
scandale, the fact remains that it was seen by one-tenth of 
the total population, ‘drawn by a thirst for this possibly 
dangerous wine after a lifetime of lukewarm tea’. 


NATIONAL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS 


136 Over the last few years, some forty to fifty exhibitions 
of pictures have been brought from abroad for showing at 
the various galleries throughout New Zealand. Not all of 
these have been exhibited at the National Gallery, for various 
reasons. To hang an exhibition of pictures entails much work, 
for which there is not an adequate staff. Space has not always 
been available (see para. 112), especially when exhibitions 
arrive at short notice. A further and more cogent reason is 
that there has not been the necessary finance available. The 
grant to the National Gallery from the Department of Internal 
Affairs for special exhibitions is £300 per annum. The vari- 
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ous galleries at which an exhibition from abroad is shown 
share the cost among them (freight, insurance, etc.). When 
such an exhibition is hung in the National Gallery, there are 
various expenses to be met, such as over-time payment of 
staff, printing a catalogue at about £50, issuing invitations 
and providing supper on the opening night at least £40, ad- 
vertising in the local papers £40. All these expenses have to 
be met from the grant of £300 per annum. A recent exhibi- 
tion of Japanese art, somewhat larger than the usual exhibi- 
tion, cost the gallery £800, which, at the present date, May 
1960, has not been paid for. The exhibition of Czech Puppets 
(1960) required rather more elaborate packing and means of 
display, to deal with which there was no adequate staff. Had 
not the Czech Legation supplied manpower who worked night 
and day, together with other outside voluntary assistance, 
the exhibition would not have been ready in time for the 
opening. 


137 In contrast to the above is the exhibition of paintings by 
Sir Winston Churchill, which was shown for a week at a 
number of galleries including the National Gallery. While 
granting that such pictures would have considerable public 
interest from the point of view of association, no one could 
claim that Sir Winston Churchill was a great painter. The 
exhibition cost £4,000 which the Government paid with no 
questions asked, and moreover sent the pictures from centre 
to centre by air. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ZEALAND ART 
SOCIETIES (INC.) 


138 Founded in 1930 the purpose of this Association is to 
encourage and promote the knowledge and appreciation of 
the fine and related arts and to assist in the practical training 
of artists and the further development of practising artists. 
The membership of the Association consists of representatives 
of the several local art societies whose activities are thus co- 
ordinated on a national basis. On its first foundation the 
Association consisted of six art societies and at the present 
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time its membership consists of nineteen art societies with 
the notable exception of the New Zealand Acadamy of Fine 
Arts. 


139 The work of the Association, in addition to co-ordinat- 
ing and protecting the interests of member societies, consists 
in promoting and encouraging the exhibition in New Zea- 
land and elsewhere of works both of New Zealand and over- 
seas artists and in allocating scholarships, prizes, and other 
awards and in administering endowments for this purpose. 

The objects of the Association are such as not to entail the 
disbursement of any large sums of money and the small ex- 
penses of administration and the organization of exhibitions 
are met by an annual subscription paid by the member 
societies and a small grant from the Department of Internal 
Affairs. 

The main activity of the Association consists in administer- 
ing and allocating the annual Fellowship Award. (See para. 
142.) 


THE ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW ZEALAND (INC.) 


140 The objects of this Association are: 


(1) To raise the standard of service given by art galleries 
and museums in their respective spheres of art, science, edu- 
cation, and cultural recreation. 


(2) To increase and diffuse knowledge of all matters relat- 
ing to art galleries and museums and to assist in the spread 
of knowledge among the public generally. 


(3) To encourage helpful relations among art galleries 
and museums. 


(4) To provide means for improving the status and/or 
qualifications of curators and staffs of art galleries and 
museums. 


(5) To ensure for curators and staffs of art galleries and 
museums adequate renumerations. 
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(6) To arrange and hold courses of instruction and 
examination both technical and administrative for curators 
and staffs of art galleries and museums and to issue diplomas 
or certificates of attainment. 


The membership of the Association consists of art gal- 
leries, museums, or similar institutions not conducted for 
private profit; persons who are members of the governing 
body of the staff of any art gallery or museum or who have 
assisted in the development of art galleries and museums; 
any person who has done outstanding work in connection with 
any museum or art gallery. 

The Association issues at irregular intervals news letters 
containing information on administration, methods of display 
and other matter helpful in the better running of art galleries 
and museums. 

It has also issued a schedule of suggested renumeration 
for curators and staff which has been adopted by some muni- 
cipalities. The Association has issued a Guide to the Art 
Galleries and Museums of New Zealand in September 1958, 
and has been instrumental in obtaining art exhibitions from 
overseas, notably that of the Henry Moore sculpture. 

The Association also handled the pooled licence for 
importations for museums and art galleries. (See para. 134.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN ART 


NATIONAL ART GALLERY TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP IN ART 


141 The National Art Gallery Scholarship in Art is of an 
annual value of £500. The holder of the scholarship is re- 
quired to pay passage money both ways out of this sum. The 
term of the scholarship is three years, but in special circum- 
stances may be extended. Candidates must be between 
twenty-one and thirty years of age, must have been resident 
in New Zealand for ten years, and be of British nationality. 

Candidates are required to submit samples of work in 
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either (a) painting or (b) modelling or sculpture or (c) 
design. Selection of the successful candidate is in the hands 
of the Management Committee of the National Art Gallery. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP IN ART 


142 The National Fellowship in Art is of an annual value 
of £500, is offered for painting, sculpture, and design, includ- 
ing industrial design, the finance for which is provided by 
the Department of Internal Affairs. 

The National Fellowship in Art is offered to artists, crafts- 
men, and designers to assist them to carry out any project 
which will best enable them to develop or exercise their attain- 
ments. It may be used to support a period of full-time work 
of study or travel within New Zealand or overseas, and is 
primarily intended for artists of some experience. It may be 
awarded for one year or two, and the conditions are deter- 
mined by the Association of New Zealand Art Societies and 
awards are made by a special selection committee of the 
Association. 


PRIVATE PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS 


143. While not attempting to be an exhaustive list of 
private patronage of the graphic artist, the following are 
mentioned in the hope that other bodies may be encouraged 
to pursue a policy designed to stimulate the best work of 
our graphic artists. 


THE KELLIHER ART COMPETITION 


144. The Kelliher Art Competition is the most widely pub- 
licized instance of private patronage of the arts. For some 
years now Mr H. J. Kelliher has donated money as follows: 
£500 for first prize, £300 for second, £100 for third, in 
addition to nine merit prizes of £25 each. The object of the 
competition is not said to be encouragement for the artist, 
but ‘the aim of the competition is to encourage a greater 
appreciation of the beauty of our country through a realistic 
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or natural representation of the chosen subject’. At the open- 
ing night in 1959, Mr Kelliher said he thought that New 
Zealand was ‘rich in scenic attractions that should be recorded 
while they are still unspoilt. But there was a lack of real New 
Zealand countryside paintings—the shearing sheds, stock, 
farm scenes.’ A condition in the 1960 competition stipulates 
that ‘entries are to depict landscapes, or coastal scenes, agri- 
cultural or pastoral scenes, and if possible should include 
the representation of such activities as would normally be 
associated with the scene chosen’, 

The 1959 competition called forth 299 entries: North 
Island, 273 (Wellington 128, Auckland 63); South Island, 
26. In 1960, the display of pictures entered in the competition 

was visited by 12,000 people. 


145 A considerable amount of criticism has been made of 
this competition. A number of the best artists do not compete, 
on the following grounds: 


(1) That, though it is in order to prescribe the size of 
picture, its method of painting (oil), and the subject- 
matter, it is not within the rights of anyone commis- 
sioning a painting to dictate the style in which it 
shall be painted. 


(2) That some, at least, of the prize-winning pictures have 
not conformed to the conditions laid down. 


(3) That judges from Australia, though otherwise compe- 
tent, are not qualified to judge the characteristics of 
the New Zealand scene, which is unfamiliar to them. 


HAYS COMPETITION 


146 A recent addition to private patronage of the artist 
(April 1960) is a country-wide art competition carrying a 
first prize of £300 and total prize money of £500, sponsored 
by Hays Ltd, Christchurch. The aim of the competition is to 
encourage a wider appreciation of the work of New Zealand 
artists. Except for portraits of well-known persons, the com- 
petitors, who must normally be resident in New Zealand, 
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may depict any scene in watercolours or oils. Three competent 
judges were nominated, and after the winning selection had 
been made the paintings were exhibited in September 1960 
in the Canterbury Society of Arts art gallery, and all entries 
were for sale to encourage the purchase of works by New 
Zealand artists 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND COMPETITION 
147 The National Bank of New Zealand is offering a £500 


reward in a competition for a mural as well as three prizes 
of £100, £60, and £40 for watercolour landscapes. Competi- 
tors must have been resident in New Zealand for two years 
prior to the closing of entries. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


148 Though of late years New Zealand has seen a tremen- 
dous growth in her secondary industries, little thought or 
publicity appears to have been given to the matter of indus- 
trial design. Industrial design is of great importance, not 
only for aesthetic reasons, but to retain the market in a highly 
competitive world. It is a question of vital concern not only 
in Great Britain but in many other countries. Its importance 
is shown by the setting-up in Great Britain in 1944 by the 
President of the Board of Trade of the Council of Industrial 
Design as a grant-aided body with the purpose of promoting 
improvement of design in the products of British industry. 
This council runs a permanent exhibition in London and 
supplements this display with an illustrated record of good 
design, known as Design Index. In addition, the council 
organizes conferences, courses, and exhibitions in Britain 
and overseas and maintains a record of designers and a 
photographic and reference library. It has an education 
section and a retail section and publishes a monthly magazine, 
Design. 


149 There have been occasional references in the reports 
of the Department of Industries and Commerce about the 
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need for industrial design in New Zealand. The recent Indus- 
trial Development Conference in June 1960 recommended 
that an Industrial Design Council be set up, and made refer- 
ences to the need for more art and design schools. 

The references are: 


FROM REPORT OF COMMITTEE II 


150 ‘The committee saw great value in the development 
of design in industry. Improved design could bring 
economy in production and it could lead to economy in 
use, as well as developing the artistic appreciation of our 
people. Our people were perhaps becoming too material- 
minded, with too much thought to financial returns and too 
little thought to the development of a cultural and artistic 

' background. Good design, based on true New Zealand art 
forms, could lay the foundation for an extension by New 
Zealand manufacturers into specialized export fields, in 
much the same way that Denmark in glass and crystal-ware 
and in furniture had established very remunerative over- 
seas markets. 

‘Good design should also be the basis of standards of 
quality and performance, and the committee believed that 
it was necessary to get behind the Standards Institute in 
order to bring out the importance of these factors in 
developing New Zealand products. 

‘The committee supported recommendations made in 
other committees for a Council of Industrial Design to be 
set up to encourage a wider use of design specialists, and 
to assist in educating the public taste by means of shows, 
exhibitions, awards, etc. Along with the establishment of 
this council should go the establishment of a School of 
Design, or a College of Art, which could give opportunities 
to our artists to enter this field, and could assist in develop- 
ing our own basic New Zealand designs and art forms.’ 


FROM REPORT OF COMMITTEE III 


151 ‘The development of design for industry is basic to 
the production of goods of quality, economy, and consumer 
satisfaction. More design centres should be established. 
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Quite apart from the more intangible satisfactions that 
good New Zealand design can give, it can bring about 
substantial saving in payments made for royalties on over- 
seas designs.’ 


152 The Department of Industries and Commerce is in the 
process of appointing an officer expert in industrial design. 


153 At the 1961 Festival of Wellington, four or five com- 
petitions will be held in industrial design for carpets, wall- 
papers, and ceramics, which will be completed by a big exhi- 
bition at the National Art Gallery, where the New Zealand 
designers’ work will be placed in relation to world designs. 


DESIGN ASSOCIATION OF NEW ZEALAND 


154 There has recently been established in Christchurch 
the Design Association of New Zealand. Its main task is to 
establish an organization similar to the Council of Industrial 
Design in London. It will be independent and non-profit- 
making and will have a fully trained and qualified staff, 
headed by a director appointed by an advisory council. There 
will be a headquarters, a design centre in Wellington, and 
regional advisory councils in other centres. Its objects will 
be to establish— 


(a) a permanent design centre, 

(6) a D.A.N.Z. display in all centres, 
(c) a design advisory service, 

(d) a Design Review. 


The Association will deal with all aspects of commercial 
design from packaging to display, and will include furniture, 
special fittings, lighting, and ventilation. It will also supply 
teaching aids in the form of design albums, wall charts, and 
film strips. 


POTTERY 


155 There is a considerable number of people producing 
pottery in New Zealand. Though there is no association of 
pottery makers, three exhibitions of New Zealand pottery 
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have been held. The first took place under the direction of | 
the Visual Arts Association of Dunedin at the Otago Museum | 
from 16th to 30th November 1957; the second exhibition was | 
held at the Architectural Centre Gallery, Wellington, in 
October 1958. The third exhibition took place at McLean 
Park, Napier, from 1st to 10th October 1959. With one or 
two exceptions, the potters represented have worked as 
amateurs in studios and workshops which are commonly 
located in backyard or basement. Working with equipment 
which is frequently home-made and makeshift, they use, 
whenever possible, local clay and glaze materials. The quality 
of much of their work is of a high standard. Those developing 
this ancient craft are making a significant contribution to the 
art of this country, though so far design is largely derivative 
and there is yet no indication of a New Zealand flavour. 
There is a keen market for New Zealand made pottery. 

A journal, New Zealand Potter, is produced by an editorial 
committee in Wellington. 

See also para. 460. 





PERIODICALS 


156 There is at present no periodical devoted solely to the | 
work of the New Zealand artist. 


‘ART IN NEW ZEALAND’ 


157 Art in New Zealand, a quarterly journal published by 
H. H. Tombs Ltd, first appeared in September 1928. Its 
avowed purpose was to publish ‘works on art, original stories, 
plays, poems, essays, and articles of general interest written 
with distinction and authority—the best work of New Zea- 
landers, known and unknown’. Publication continued, with 
two changes of format and price, for seventeen years, the last 
number appearing in February 1946. In the issue for | 
December 1944—January 1955, it had changed its title to | 
The Arts in New Zealand and became a bi-monthly. During | 
the whole time of publication, this journal was run at a slight 
loss to the publishers, who finally decided to give up publica- 
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tion owing to its poor circulation, which was fewer than four 
hundred copies. The publishers had already produced the 
Arts Year Book, the first issue of which sold more than a 
thousand copies. 


‘ARTS YEAR BOOK’ 


158 This journal attempted to give a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the arts in New Zealand, and came to an end with its 
seventh number in 1951. It was the successor to Art in New 
Zealand, which ceased publication in 1946, Both were pub- 
lished by Harry H. Tombs, not as a commercial venture but 
purely out of his regard for the arts. The Arts Year Book 
was comprehensive in its treatment of the arts, well printed 
and produced, and sumptuously illustrated both in black-and- 
white and colour. The loss to the proprietary company was 
too great to allow of its continuance. Though the 1950 issue 
was subsidized by the Government by an amount of £250, 
the total loss to the company was approximately £1,000, 
whereupon the company decided to discontinue publication. 


‘DESIGN REVIEW 


159 Design Review was a journal started by the Architec- 
tural Centre Inc., Wellington, the first number being issued 
in April 1948. For the first year it appeared quarterly and 
thereafter bi-monthly until April 1954, when it came to an 
end. Though mainly concerned with architecture, it also 
published articles on a wide variety of subjects such as 
furniture design, sculpture, book illustration, painting, 
theatre design, etc. Though in receipt of a small financial 
grant from the Government, it was found to be impossible to 
continue its publication, although no payments were made 
to editorial staff or to contributors of articles. 


160 The conclusion might well be drawn from this list of 
periodicals, which have ceased publication, that it would be 
impracticable to publish a periodical devoted to the work 
of the New Zealand artist. This, we feel, is not so; but, to 
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ensure success, an efficient means of distribution would be 
required. : 


HELP FOR THE ARTIST 


161 New Zealanders receive little encouragement to con- 
tribute creatively towards a national culture, because the 
chances of presenting their works to the public are still rather 
few. The best-placed among the artists are the painters, whose 
opportunities for showing are reasonably good. Writers re- 
ceive some help from the New Zealand Literary Fund. Play- 
wrights have had a few plays performed recently. The worst 
off are the composers, whose only hope of receiving financial 
reward for their efforts lies in winning an occasional competi- 
tion, or the receiving of an all-too-rare commission by the 
Broadcasting Service. There should be provision made to 
commission works by talented creative artists, in the same 
way as scholarships are granted to talented performers. 


AN EXAMPLE FROM ITALY 


162 To encourage the artist, the Italian Government has 
passed a law that all Government bodies and trade union 
organizations, when planning the erection of public buildings, 
must include in their estimates an amount of not less than 
2 per cent. of the cost of the building for the execution of 
works of figurative art. The only exceptions are public build- 
ings costing less than 1,000,000 lire (£570N.Z.) and build- 
ings erected for technical and industrial use. In the case of 
public buildings erected as schools, the limit of 1,000,000 
lire (£570N.Z.) is reduced to 500,000 lire (£285N.Z.). 


THE 1954 PAMPHLET 


163 In April 1954, a pamphlet was written and printed by 
Eric John Doudney and Russell Clark, both of Canterbury 
Unniversity College School of Art. This pamphlet was circu- 
lated among the political leaders and a number of prominent 
citizens. In it the suggestion was made that an Arts Council 
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be set up in New Zealand and that some of its principal 
functions should be to encourage the artist in the ways listed 
below for the reasons stated. 


‘The New Zealand artist and designer is being starved 
of encouragement and the New Zealand public deprived 
of the valuable contribution which artists can make to 
the common good. 


“While scholarships are already available in New Zea- 
land which make it possible for students to study overseas, 
there is practically no employment for them, as artists, 
when they return. 


‘The majority become lost to the country as creative 
artists by being forced into the teaching or commercial 
professions, 


‘It is therefore suggested that some organization should 
be brought into being to facilitate the employment of artists 
(painters, sculptors, and designers) and to help in raising 
the general cultural level.’ 


164 This pamphlet suggested that some of the principal 
objects of an Art Council should be: 


‘To encourage artists by purchasing works and by 
greatly increasing the number of works commissioned for 
the decoration of buildings and gardens (particularly 
schools, hospitals, hotels, and government buildings). 

“To attempt to raise the standard of popular appreciation 
and the general cultural level. 

‘To help build a reputation abroad of high cultural 
attainment and taste. 

‘To acquire suitable contemporary works of art from 
abroad to enrich our permanent collections and to provide 
travelling exhibitions. 

‘To organize exhibitions of New Zealand works of art 
and industry abroad. 
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‘To award good design stars *, **, ***, to approved 
industrial and commercial objects produced and designed 
in New Zealand. 

‘To publish a design and fine art periodical. 

‘To build suitable studios and studio-flats to be let at 
low rental to bona fide professional artists. 

‘To advise and bring together artists and clients.’ 





165 The pamphlet also includes the following: 


EXAMPLES OF METHODS OF EMPLOYING ARTISTS 


(1) Regular ‘Recording New Zealand’ commissions 
similar to those ‘Recording Britain’. 


(2) The extensive use of sculpture in parks and on 
public buildings. 


(3) The extensive use of murals inside public buildings. 


(4) The institution of a national picture and sculpture 
lending library. 


(5) The employment of official ‘peace’ artists; for 
surely what we can do in war we should be able to 
do better in peace. 


(6) The use of industrial design consultants on all 
government made or specified articles, furniture, 
interior design, etc. 


166 In the instructions for the building of schools, known 
as Notes on the Operation of a White Lines Policy, issued 
by the Department of Education to local education boards, 
there occurs the following: ‘In each school provision may 
be made for one item of aesthetic interest, limited to 14 per 
cent. of the total cost and with a further limit of £100’. As 
the option of availing themselves of this clause lies with the 
local boards, it is, to all intents and purposes, a dead letter. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT COULD DO TO 
HELP THE NEW ZEALAND ARTIST 


167 Paintings, engravings, or colour prints, some of which 
could be purchased at low cost, should be used in government 
offices to replace the coloured photographic enlargements of 
the Tourist and Publicity Department. 


When presentations are made, these could take the form 
of paintings or prints. 

At least one painting by a New Zealand artist could be 
put in every Government tourist hotel. 


More consideration should be given to commissioning 
murals or sculpture when a new school, especially a 
secondary school, is built. 
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PART III 





Drama 





168 For NEARLY A HUNDRED YEARS NEW ZEALANDERS WERE 
regular theatregoers. In the eighteen-forties plays were staged 
in hotel saloons along the waterfronts of Auckland and Wel- 
lington; by the sixties English and American companies 
found it profitable to shuttle back and forth between these 
islands and Australia. Theatre appealed to our grandparents, 
and they were a responsive audience. 

Thirty years ago the talkies and the depression combined 
to sweep the theatre audience into the movies, and a whole 
generation of New Zealanders grew up without going to the 
theatre. What the depression started, the war concluded. By 
the time the Oliviers played the four main centres with the 
Old Vic Company in 1948, New Zealanders were so hungry 
for professional theatre that they queued on the pavements 
all night waiting for the box-office to open. 

When the professional disappeared, the amateur theatre 
raised its standard, attracted its own audience, and kept 
theatre alive. | 


169 There is scarcely a town that does not have its dramatic | 
society, and in the bigger towns this is true of many of the | 
suburbs. In April 1959, there were 107 dramatic societies 
which were members of the New Zealand Drama Council, | 
with a total membership exceeding twenty thousand. These | 
societies all have similar troubles, first and foremost mone: | 
tary. Every dramatic society, for a start, needs adequate | 
lighting equipment. There is the problem of location, not | 
only for the presentation of a play, but for rehearsal and the 
storage of properties. The choice of play has its difficulties. 

| 

| 


170 It is often found that the rights of a play have been 
bought for two or three years by one of the commercial pro- 
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ducing companies, and yet the play may never be produced 
by them. It is often difficult to find with whom lie the rights 
of production, and should these lie with the author, which 
does not often happen, he is difficult to locate. A number of 
copies of a play is necessary for distribution to the cast, but, 
although some help is given in this way by the Country 
Library Service, municipal libraries do not, as a rule, pro- 
vide more than two copies, and to duplicate by typing is 
against the Copyright Act. In this regard, there is occasion 
for municipal libraries to give consideration to the provision 
of a more adequate number of copies of a play. The choice 
of play is mostly dependent on the financial state of the 
society, and among the larger societies depends on the accom- 
modation of the chosen hall or theatre. Whereas to produce 
the Trojan Women of Euripides may be feasible in a theatre 
with small seating accommodation, financial considerations 
make a more popular play the only alternative in a big 
theatre. Every play and every dramatic society, to make a 
success of their productions, need the services of a profes- 
sional producer, who, even if only visiting occasionally to 
give advice, costs money. Only by the employment of a pro- 
fessional producer can any local society gain the knowledge 
and experience necessary for the successful production of 
a play. Royalties have to be paid on modern plays, and 
recently increases in royalties have taken place applying to 
plays produced in large halls or theatres. Where no smaller 
hall or theatre is available, the audience seeing the play is 
not any larger on account of the increased seating accommo- 
dation. 


171 To help to solve such problems as these is the work 
of the New Zealand Drama Council, which offers help, both 
material and financial, to the limit of its abilities. 


NEW ZEALAND DRAMA COUNCIL 


In 1945, there were about one hundred amateur theatre 
groups throughout the country presenting public perform- 
ances. No means existed by which they might share knowledge 
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and experience or exchange information and ideas. To meet 
this situation, the Drama Council was formed in 1945. By 
1955, there were ninety member societies, representing about 
twenty thousand members, sixty-eight of these groups being 
located in the North Island and twenty-two in the South 
Island. The role of the Drama Council is not to direct the 
affairs of its members, but to provide a clearing house for 
the exchange of information, as well as the organization 
needed to bring into effect any methods of assisting the 
amateur theatre that could not easily be attempted without 
direction from a central body. With the passage of time and 
the increased knowledge and experience gained, the original 
aims of the Drama Council have been modified to meet the 
needs of its members. The most valuable of the aims have 
been carried into effect, so that the Drama Council can be 
said to be a living body and the heart of the amateur theatre 
movement. 


MANAGEMENT 


172 To make effective the policy of the council, an execu- 
tive committee of eleven is elected on the basis of four repre- 
sentatives from the North Island, four from the South Island, 
and four from persons living in or close to Wellington. There 
is a paid professional secretary. 


FINANCE 


173 Expenses are met by a capitation fee from its member- 
societies, augmented by grants from the Government, amount- 
ing to £1,250 a year for the three years 1957, 1958, and 
1959. 


OBJECTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND DRAMA COUNCIL 


174 Unison.—The council brings theatre enthusiasts from 
all parts into close touch through membership, the annual and 
regional meetings, drama schools, correspondence, and the 
council’s publication, New Zealand Theatre. 
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175 Advisory Services.—The council is an advisory body 
on all theatre topics, with a body of experts who can give 
advice on a wide range of theatre subjects. 


176 Information.—Publication of the magazine New Zea- 
land Theatre began in 1948; the number printed has in- 
creased to 1,500 copies in a larger and improved format. 


177. Schools.—The first school of drama was held in 1947, 
since when many students have attended the week-end and 
ten-day residential schools. 


SUBSIDY SCHEMES 


178 Scheme “A”.—Under this scheme, the council will 
supply a trained producer for six weeks full time. Qualified 
New Zealanders and visiting overseas professionals have been 
usefully employed and have raised the standard of amateur 
performance and widened public interest. Since 1949, when 
the scheme was originated, sixty-three societies have partici- 
pated. The cost to the council in 1958 for these societies was 
£311, offset by contributions from the societies of £138 


179 Scheme “B’.—This scheme provides short visits by 
experts. Launched in 1950 by a special Government grant, 
it provided experts on all theatrical matters, who visit from 
one to fifteen days. During 1958, eighteen societies availed 
themselves of this service at a cost to the council of £711, 
against which £262 was recovered from societies. 

Useful work was done with societies planning a new 
house or altering or replanning existing premises. 


180 Scheme “C’’.—Late in 1955, the council initiated this 
scheme to provide specialized tutorial instruction to indivi- 
dual societies or to a group of societies on a regional level. 
Emphasis is on week-end schools with two full days of in- 
struction. In 1958, fifteen societies participated at a cost to 
the council of £289, against which £92 was recovered from 
societies. 
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181 Scheme “D”.—Appreciating the difficulties facing New 
Zealand playwrights in arranging the production of their 
works, the council is at present investigating ways of helping 
them. 


182 Theatre Planning—The council has sets of designs 
covering the needs of theatre construction. They are supplied 
to members building or altering their own premises as well 
as to local bodies known to be building or altering civic 
or memorial halls. 

Following an address by the Minister of Education in 
which he stated that he foresaw the time when secondary 
schools, particularly in country areas, would assume the role 
of community centres, the council offered the Minister its 
assistance. This offer was accepted and the council submitted 
detailed criticism of some recently constructed halls. A 
set of master plans for a number of school halls to be built 
was handed to the council for comment and they are being 
studied by the council in anticipation of preparing a full 
report. 


183 With the increase in the number of member-societies 
owning their own premises, the Drama Council is now collect- 
ing information and preparing a case to be presented to the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, advocating the extension to 
dramatic societies of the rights already enjoyed by sporting 
bodies and similar organizations to have their local body rates 
remitted by their local authority. 

These, though by no means complete, are some of the 
more important activities of the New Zealand Drama Council. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


184 The British Drama League (New Zealand Branch) was 
started in 193] by Elizabeth Drake and Ailsa Newton, in 
affiliation with the British Drama League of Great Britain. 
The objects of the league are: 


(1) To advance the art of the theatre throughout New 
Zealand by the promotion of general education in 
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relation to such art and the development of public 
appreciation of the art of the theatre. 


(2) To encourage research into the study of the develop- 
ment and tradition of the art, both in New Zealand 
and other countries. 


(3) To encourage the presentation of theatrical produc- 
tions of cultural value. 


(4) To improve the standard of production and perform- 
ance in relation to dramatic art and to supply infor- 
mation on matters pertaining to such art. 


(5) To promote a National Festival of Community Drama 
and other festivals and demonstrations of dramatic 
art and to organize theatre schools, lectures, confer- 
ences, and exhibitions of theatrical art and to main- 
tain a newsletter. 


(6) To encourage the writing of plays by the promotion 
of an annual playwriting competition and the pro- 
vision of a postal course on the elements of play- 
writing. 

(7) To provide and maintain a library of books and docu- 
ments relating to dramatic art and to make available 
books, plays, records, pamphlets, and other publica- 
tions relating to the art of theatre. 


185 Private individuals may join the league on payment of 
an annual subscription of five shillings and are entitled to 
participate in activities of the area; to attend and vote at 
all annual and general meetings of the area; and to make 
use of the league’s library; members may attend club even- 
ings, of which four a year are held and at which plays, 
lectures, or demonstrations are held. Members are also 
entitled to receive copies of the league’s Newsletter and 
obtain preferential booking rights to league festivals. 


186 To give an idea of the membership, the following are 
approximately correct: Wellington 240, Wanganui 120, 
Rotorua 182. 
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187 For the purposes of the league, the country is divided 
into areas, and all members of the league resident within 
any area are members of such area. Each area, of which 
there are at present nineteen, pays £2 2s. a year afhliation 
fee and remains autonomous, electing its own officers and 
being responsible for its own promotion and functioning. To 
qualify for affiliation as an area, an undertaking is required 
to organize one festival of one-act plays a year. Groups of 
players may join the league by payment of an annual sub- 
scription of 10s. 6d. to their area. 


188 The National Council of the league consists of the 
president, the immediate past president, two vice-presidents 
(one from each island), one delegate from each area, and 
one delegate appointed by the Working Committee. The 
National Council makes the rules and regulations for the 
management and conduct of the league and decides all 
matters of national policy. It appoints a secretary and 
treasurer, librarian, auditor, honorary solicitor, and a work- 
ing committee. The National Council of the league meets 
each year in Wellington during February. 

The Working Committee consists of officers of the National 
Council who are normally resident in the area in which the 
registered office is situated. Its duties are to carry on the 
activities and business of the league. 


189 Each area holds a festival once a year at which one-act 
plays are performed by local groups and are judged on 
their merits. For the last eight years festivals have been held 
of full-length plays in alternate years. The winning plays are 
again submitted to an elimination test, and those surviving 
then become eligible for presentation at the national festival, 
held in alternate years in the North Island and the South 
Island. Part of the travelling expenses of players at the 
national festivals is met by a levy of 2s. 6d. a player in area 
festivals, the sum collected being forwarded to national head- 
quarters. Every area makes an additional charge of 3d. a 
seat for attendance at area festivals, the sum collected being 
forwarded to national headquarters. At the elimination tests 
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and national festivals, the area in which they are held retains 
60 per cent. of the profits and the National Council collects 
the balance of 40 per cent. 


190 All officers of the British Drama League give their 
services free, and a small honorarium is paid to the librarian 
and the national secretary. 


191 The main activity of the league is the organization of 
festivals of plays as described. In addition, it brings out every 
two or three years from overseas a tutor of some note to tour 
the country and conduct schools for actors and producers. 
Lately, schools for playwrights have been held. The league 
also has a library situated in Wellington. There is a catalogue 
and supplement. In the library is an extensive collection of 
plays, both full-length and one-act, also books on production 
and other aspects of theatre technique. The library also has 
films and records of speech and of sound effects. All these 
may be hired at modest charges. The library income has 
risen from 13s. 4d. in 1944 to more than £600. Books are 
regularly borrowed and, as well as being sent to places from 
North Cape to Stewart Island, are also borrowed by Fiji, 
Raratonga, and Samoa, and on occasion by Japan. 


192 In its early days, the league issued a volume each year 
of one-act plays by New Zealand authors, but this practice 
had to be abandoned owing to rising costs. No contribution 
has been made by the New Zealand Literary Fund towards 
the costs of issuing such volumes of plays, as, in the opinion 
of the Drama League, the advisory committee of the Literary 
Fund wishes to pick plays for their literary merit, whereas 
the league considers a play from the viewpoint of its being 
good theatre. i 


193 The league holds an annual playwriting competition 
for one-act plays, that for 1959 consisting of an open section 
and an all-women section. 
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194 There is also available from the league a postal course 
on the elements of playwriting and a short course on the same. 


195 The league has received considerable assistance finan- 
cially by grants from the Department of Internal Affairs. 


PLAYWRIGHTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ZEALAND 
(INC.) 


196 The Playwrights’ Association of New Zealand was 
formed in 1958, and now comprises more than fifty members, 
most of whom are playwrights or are directly interested in 
the theatre. The objects of the association are: to further the 
interests of playwrights in New Zealand; to collect royalties; 
to maintain liaison between members and theatre, radio, 
cinema, and television; to advise on copyright and plagia- 
rism; to advise on the marketing of plays; to publicize play- 
writing competitions; generally to assist playwrights. The 
association maintains close liaison with the British Drama 
League. 


197 The play-criticism service maintained by the associa- 
tion has proved popular. Members may submit one three-act 
play each year for criticism without charge; additional plays 
are read and criticized for a nominal fee of ten shillings and 
sixpence. Another task undertaken by the association is the 
collection of royalty fees on behalf of members, the rates of 
royalty following the scale of the British Drama League. 


198 A quarterly bulletin is sent to members, and newsletters 
when the occasion demands. The association is concerned at 
present with distributing information on the special technique 
required for the writing of television plays, in view of its 
introduction into this country. 


199 Finance is provided by the yearly subscription of one 
pound paid by members. This covers administration costs 
and the fees paid to critics for reading and commenting on 
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plays submitted, such reports running from four hundred 
to a thousand words. 


THE NEW ZEALAND PLAYERS’ COMPANY 


200 Previous to 1951, Richard and Edith Campion had 
spent three years gaining experience at the Old Vic School. 
On their return to New Zealand in 1951, they spent a year 
examining the situation carefully, as a result of which, in 
October 1952, they launched the New Zealand Players, a non- 
profit company, in which they were the sole shareholders. 
To start the venture, they generously gave £18,000 from 
their own private resources. 

Six months were spent planning, auditioning, choosing the 
first bracket of plays, hiring technicians, finding rehearsal 
rooms, and working out an itinerary. Workshops were estab- 
lished in a group of deserted army huts above Wellington’s 
Winter Show Buildings, and rehearsals started in April 1953. 
This was a private scheme, and the Campions felt that, if they 
could show that it would work, in two or three years they 
would be in a position to hand it over. 


201 The first play to be presented to the public opened at 
the Opera House, Wellington, in May 1953, and was followed 
by a tour of both islands. Admission prices were kept low 
on the first two tours in order to get people interested. 


202 The principles to be followed by the New Zealand 
Players’ Company were: 


To entertain. 

To present the best plays of all kinds and, while not 
pandering to box-office appeal, not to present plays so far 
beyond popular enjoyment as to cause loss of touch with 
the audience. 

To find a way of acting, fresh, bold, and sincere, which 
sprang from and appealed to the people of New Zealand. 
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To reach a wide audience and win them for the theatre, 
particularly by attracting the young and keeping prices 
low. 


To find and foster New Zealand talent in acting, produc- 
tion, and design; and, above all, to develop playwrights of 
talent. 


To co-operate with existing theatre organizations. 


To build a theatre school which could support an appren- 
tice company and play in schools and community centres 
in association with the work of the Community Arts Ser- 
vice. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE COMPANY 


203 In 1956, the Players’ Company was re-organized, the 
founders of the company giving their shares to a board of five 
trustees, who would administer the trust without personally 
benefitting. Permission was sought to raise from the public 
£30,000 to repay the bank overdraft and provide future 
capital. The company issued debentures, and subscribers were 
entitled to elect four representatives to the Board of Gover- 
nors, which, with the five trustee governors, made a total of 
nine. The denomination of debentures was kept as low as 
possible, being £1 or £5 debentures or multiples of these 
sums. It was hoped to repay these debentures between five 
and fifteen years from the date of issue. Interest was offered 
to repay a £1 debenture at £1 2s. 6d., and £5 debentures at 
4. per cent., the interest to be paid at the time of repayment 
of the debenture. 


WORKSHOP THEATRE 


204 In 1957, the Players inaugurated a policy of present- 
ing plays by New Zealand playwrights in the company’s 
Wellington workshop. ‘Workshop Theatre’ aimed to produce 
original New Zealand plays in try-out productions. In this 
way, the author could assess his work before an audience 
and the management could judge its appeal. It also created 
opportunities for actors to work with experienced producers. 
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There was no attempt at decor beyond the bare essentials. 
By 1960, more than five thousand persons had attended these 
experimental plays in the Players’ Workshop Theatre. 


DRAMA QUARTET 


205 The Players’ Drama Quartet was inaugurated in 1956 
and set out in May 1957 on what was intended to be a tour 
of seventy secondary schools. Their services proved to be so 
much in demand that they visited one hundred schools and 
could have presented their programme in many more had 
time permitted. Many of the schools visited were in country 
districts where the children were unfamiliar with “live” 
theatre. 

The Drama Quartet for Schools in 1956 played in 61 
schools, in 1957 played in 100 schools, in 1958 played in 
103 schools, and in 1959 played in 120 schools. 

In the four years, the Drama Quartet had played almost 
four hundred performances to fifty thousand schoolchildren. 


SCHOOL WORKSHOPS 


206 To encourage young people to become interested in 
theatre, the Players have held school workshops in the main 
centres, at which hundreds of secondary school children have 
tried their hand at scene-shifting and examined the proper- 
ties and the set at close hand. A few have been put through 
their acting paces, while the class out in the stalls has offered 
advice and criticism. 


DRAMA SCHOOL 


207 The Players’ Drama School opened for its first year 
on 2 February 1959. It provided a one-year evening course 
four nights a week, giving professional theatre training to 
eight young New Zealanders who wished to adopt the theatre 
as their career. The fees charged did not cover the cost. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER COMPANIES 


208 A measure of co-operation has been established be- 
tween the New Zealand Opera Company, the New Zealand 
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Ballet Company, and the New Zealand Players. The Ballet 
Company used the Players’ rooms for rehearsal for their 
Wellington season in March 1960. The Players provided the 
management, promotion, and publicity for the Ballet Com- 
pany’s season, and some part of the wardrobe, sets, and 
properties were made in the Players’ workshop, and the 
Players prepared the Ballet Company’s tour of the South 
Island. The Ballet Company also made use of the Opera 
Company’s chorus. The Players’ producer was responsible 
for the Opera Company’s productions of La Traviata, and the 
Players made the scenery. 


NEW ZEALAND PLAYERS FOUNDATION 


209 The New Zealand Players’ Foundation was formed 
very early in the Players’ history by the leaders of the 
amateur theatre movement to build up audience support. 
It was a voluntary organization, under a board of manage- 
ment, formed by those outside the company who wished to 
give practical expression to their approval of the company’s 
initiative and its aim of forming a professional theatre in 
New Zealand. At first, membership of the foundation cost 
ten shillings and entitled a member to purchase eight tickets 
for any of the Players’ performances at a concession of 
33% per cent. (this figure was later reduced) below the top 
price to the public, together with privilege booking. 

The membership fee was increased in 1959 to one pound 
and the privileges were preferential bookings and four shil- 
lings concession on top-price seats. 

From an original one thousand members, the membership 
increased to eight thousand at the end of the first year, fifteen 
thousand in 1955, and seventeen thousand five hundred in 
1959, 

To secure the desired membership of the foundation, local 
committees were set up in the towns visited by the Players, 
with a secretary in charge of each committee. These commit- 
tees proved useful, not only in gaining new members, but in 
arranging billeting, organizing special performances, and 
generally providing for the Players’ comfort during their 
stay. 
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210 In 1959, the New Zealand Players’ Foundation was re- 
organized following the new arrangement of public owner- 
ship of the Players. The foundation now became controlled 
by a council of six members, who replaced the previous board 
of management. Four members of the council were appointed 
by the trust board representing debenture holders. The other 
two members were elected by local foundation committees. 
The trust board agreed to appoint the two elected councillors 
as associate governors of the trust, with full participation in 
the affairs of the trust. In this way, foundation members, 
through their committees, were represented in the control 
of the Players’ policy and activities. 

A foundation national organizer was appointed to maintain 
contact between the foundation throughout New Zealand and 
the headquarters in Wellington and to build the membership 
of the foundation. 


PLAYS PRESENTED 


211 Since May 1953, the Players have presented thirty full- 
length plays, twenty-six of which have been played in thirty- 
six cities and towns. Five have been by New Zealand play- 
wrights, four of these being the first public performances. 
Attendance has averaged about fifty thousand for each main 
play. The highest attendances have been Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, 1954, 71,000; Salad Days, 1956, 96,000; Merchant 
of Venice, 1957, 75,000; Pygmalion, 1958, 95,000. The total 
attendance from 1953 to 1960 exceeded 1,200,000. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


212 The Players have employed one hundred and ten actors 
and actresses, of which one hundred and five were New Zea- 
landers. Thirteen young actors and actresses have gone over- 
seas on Government bursaries. 


FINANCE 


213 By 1960, the annual wage bill was about £50,000, 
of which £37,500 was paid to actors and theatre staff. The 
balance was salaries for the Drama Quartet, tutors for the 
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Drama School, and administrative staff. Cost increases since 
1953 are: wages, 15 per cent.; in other fields, 15 to 25 
per cent. 


214 Since the Trust Board was formed in 1956, the Players 
have received, in addition to the admission fees for perform- 
ances, £22,000 in debentures, £30,000 in grants from the 
Department of Internal Affairs, a bequest of £7,000, and 
subscriptions from the New Zealand Players’ Foundation. 
In June 1960, when financial difficulties caused a suspension 
of their activities, the Trust Board gave no figure of their 
indebtedness, nor has any figure been given since. 


THE SOUTHERN COMEDY PLAYERS 


215 The Southern Comedy Players came into being at 
Dunedin in 1957 with the intention of taking plays into 
the smallest towns and country districts where probably no 
professional theatre had ever been. The company is a fully 
professional organization consisting of from nine to fifteen 
members. Tours are usually from eight to ten weeks’ 
duration. The company devotes itself to the employment of 
young New Zealanders wishing to make a career in the 
professional theatre. 


216 Headquarters are in Dunedin and comprise rehearsal 
rooms, workshop, and administrative offices. A subscription 
membership scheme has been operating since the inception 
of the company, under which members obtain price ‘conces- 
sions and preferential booking privileges. 


217 The company’s first tour was a brief one presenting 
Charley’s Aunt round part of the South Island, to be followed 
by Noel Coward’s Private Lives. In 1958, the company pre- 
sented its first programme for schools which toured the South 
Island during May, June, and July. In the same year, the 
company extended its tour to cover the whole of the South 
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Island, including Marlborough, Nelson, and the West Coast, 
presenting Sailor, Beware. 

The company’s most successful venture took place in 1959, 
when Salad Days was played on a full New Zealand tour. 
It had one hundred and thirty-four performances in seventy- 
eight centres between May and September. 


218 It was the intention of the company to run a drama 
school in Dunedin at the end of 1960, to enable South 
Islanders to attend who would be precluded, owing to the 
distance to be travelled, from attending the New Zealand 
Drama Council’s annual school held at Massey Agricultural 
College. 


219 In 1961, the company plans to select four students, 
two male and two female, who will join the company for 
a year to be trained in all aspects of stage work, including 
production and stage management. At the end of the year, 
the most promising student will be granted a bursary of 
£400 for a course of study at a recognized school of dramatic 
art in Great Britain, plus £100 towards travelling expenses. 


SCHOOLS OF DRAMA 


220 The Australian National Advisory Committee for 
Unesco organized in 1959 a seminar on the subject of ‘Drama 
in Education’. A delegate from the New Zealand Drama 
Council and a delegate from the New Zealand Regional 
Council of Adult Education met at Sydney University in 
August 1959 and had an opportunity of meeting and listen- 
ing to world authorities on all aspects of theatre and on ways 
of arousing the interest of the younger generation. 

In February 1959, the National Institute of Dramatic Art 
was opened in Sydney, under the auspices of the Australian 
Elizabethan Theatre Trust, the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, and the New South Wales University of Tech- 
nology. The course will be a two-year one, with about thirty 
new students each year. Whilst up to the present no New 
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Zealanders have been accepted, it is hoped that arrangements 


can be made for auditions in New Zealand for enrolments 
in subsequent years. 


NEW ZEALAND DRAMA COUNCIL SCHOOLS 


221 The New Zealand Drama Council conducts an annual 
summer theatre school lasting for ten days at Massey Agricul- 
tural College, Palmerston North. The school held in January 
1960 was the eleventh. It was intended for students who had 
had some experience in adult theatre work, and aimed to 


provide tuition in all aspects of theatre activity. The course 
included: 


General Acting Course: Basic work on the body, voice, 
and make-up leading to practical experience. 

Special Acting Course: The same basic exercises precede 
the intensive rehearsal of a play. 


Production Course: Students worked on the preparation, 
rehearsal, and actual preparation of a play. 


Play-writing Course: This was offered to those who were 
writing for the theatre. 


The fees charged for the above school in 1960 were £20 


inclusive of board. 


222 The first Winter Residential School was conducted by 
the New Zealand Drama Council from 28 July to 1 August 
1960 at Marton. This consisted of a practical production 
course for producers with some experience, dealing with the 
preparation of a full-length play for production, rehearsing 
the play, and the presentation of it. 1 


GOVERNMENT BURSARIES FOR DRAMA STUDENTS 
See paras. 382, 386. 


PERIODICALS 


223 Theatre 60, a magazine devoted exclusively to the 
stage, made its appearance in March 1960, its intention being 
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to publish in March, June, and September. It is to include 
in each number a discussion on a topic arising out of the 
growth of theatrical activity, the New Zealand Players and 
their school of drama, the increasing State patronage of the 
arts, the awakening of commercial patronage of opera, paint- 
ing, literature, and the challenge of television. 


224 Prompt Book, though not a periodical, is published 
(second edition, November 1959) by Joan & Russell Reid 
Ltd, Wellington, and is a basic source of information about 
the theatre. It contains a short history of the theatre in New 
Zealand, a list of the major public productions of a number 
of New Zealand amateur societies, a list of plays by New 
Zealanders, a glossary of technical stage terms, a list giving 
particulars of national organizations with dates and details 
of the plays they have produced. In addition, there are 
articles on make-up, lighting, and other matters relevant to 
the theatre. 


New Zealand Theatre. See para. 176. 
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PART fF 


Literature 


THE NEW ZEALAND WRITER 


225 THE EDITOR OF Landfall, Mr Cuar Les Brascu, SUB- 
mitted a questionnaire to sixteen of New Zealand’s most 
prominent writers. The questionnaire was to elicit informa- 
tion on their earnings as writers, the time needed and avail- 
able for writing, and what else, besides the Literary Fund, 
could be done to help them. Their replies, which appeared 
in Landfall No. 53, show a diversity of opinion on all matters 
except their earning capacity, which varied between £5 and 
£795 per annum, with an average of about £50. The position 
of the writer in New Zealand was ably summarized by the 
editor of Landfall, and from his summary we quote, by his 
kind permission, an extract below: 


226 ° . . . Today, in 1960, we can count at least a 
dozen novelists and writers of stories and a score of poets 
the standard of whose work marks them as professionals, 
and most of whom would, if they were able, give all or a 
large part of their time to writing. In fact, they cannot do 
so because writing does not pay .. . 


227 “The number of writers since the war who have done 
good work (counting fiction and poetry alone) for some 
years and then stopped is alarmingly high . . . 


228 ‘In a society with a large market, such as Britain, 
conditions are hard enough. In New Zealand, they are 
so adverse that we may have to expect a large proportion 
of gifted writers in every generation to succumb. This 
waste of talent may be such that our intellectual and spiri- 
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tual growth is all the more likely to fall behind the 
material development of the country, while growth of 
population will not be enough, in this century, to alter the 
situation by providing a viable market . 


229 ‘Yet writers share two common needs: lack of time 
and lack of money, which (for some of them) there are 
certain general ways of alleviating. It appears from the 
answers to the questionnaire that poets and prose writers 
take rather different views of what can or should be done 
in alleviation. The latter, and particularly novelists, whose 
work must go on regularly day after day, often need 
substantial help if they are to find time and energy to 
carry out plans which may occupy them for months or, 
indeed, years. Poets seem to value chiefly the recognition 
and consequent stimulus given by awards and competitive 
prizes, since poetry does not make the same public stir 
as fiction. Both wish to have prizes and awards made more 
valuable, and to see new fellowships or scholarships estab- 
lished in addition to the two existing ones .. . 


230 ‘All such aid, although given on grounds of achieve- 
ment or promise, should be given unconditionally and not 
be made to depend on results; it must therefore take risks. 
It is not a matter of helping those unwilling to help them- 
selves. That a writer manages to go on writing at all for 
some years argues a rare gift of energy. For the common 
good, that energy must if possible be enabled to find a 
proper outlet and not be left to spend itself, as it is some- 
times compelled to do, in an unequal struggle against 
frustrating circumstances. The aim of all patronage of 
the arts should be to allow the free play of imaginative 
energy... 


NEW ZEALAND BOOKSHOP IN LONDON 


231 At present it is not possible to buy in England books by 
New Zealand authors which are published in New Zealand, 
nor have New Zealand publishers any means of displaying 
and selling books there. English literary journals refuse, as 
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a rule, to review books which cannot be bought in London. 
At the Writers’ Conference held in Wellington in September 
1959, a request was made to P.E.N. that they approach the 
Government with the proposal that a bookshop be established 
in the New Zealand House now in course of building. Unless 
this is done, New Zealand books will remain virtually un- 
known in Great Britain. This request was duly made and a 
reply received from the Acting Prime Minister to the effect 
that negotiations are in progress which it is anticipated will 
lead to the establishment of a bookshop in the arcade linked 
to New Zealand House. 


P.E.N. 


232 P.E.N. was founded in London in 192] as an associa- 
tion of writers of accepted standing in the various branches 
of literature. The organization has developed through a 
world-wide series of branches, and promotes friendship and 
international co-operation among writers in all countries. 
It is assumed that applicants for membership will agree with 
the following principles: 


(1) Literature, though national in origin, knows no fron- 
tiers, and should remain common currency between 
nations in spite of political or international upheavals. 

(2) In all circumstances, and particularly in time of war, 
works of art should be left untouched by national or 
political passion. 

(3) Members of P.E.N. will use their influence in favour 
of good understanding among nations. 

(4) P.E.N. stands for liberty of expression and affirms 


its belief that free criticism of administrations and 
institutions is imperative. 


233 The New Zealand Centre of P.E.N. was founded by 
P. A. Lawlor in 1934, and now has one: hundred and thirty- 
four members. 
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234 In 1936, P.E.N. organized in the four main centres a 
New Zealand Authors’ Week, which was successful in making 
the people of New Zealand aware of its own writers. 


235 P.E.N. inaugurated the Jessie Mackay Memorial Prize 
for Verse (see para. 251), and in 1945, through the generos- 
ity of Mrs Catherine Church, the Hubert Church Memorial 
Award for Prose (see para. 251). 


236 In 1952, a New Zealand Writers’ Handbook was pub- 
lished for the centre by A. H. & A. W. Reed Ltd, with the 
aid of a grant from the New Zealand Literary Fund. 


237 It was partly at the suggestion of P.E.N. that the New 
Zealand Government set up the New Zealand Literary Fund 


in 1946 to foster literature in the Dominion (see paras. 244— 
248). 


938 P.E.N. continues to watch the interests of writers, 
securing pensions for those in need and advising and encour- 
aging the younger writers. A bulletin is published three or 
four times a year. A conference of New Zealand members 


of P.E.N. was held in Wellington in August 1959. 


NEW ZEALAND WOMEN WRITERS’ SOCIETY 


239 The New Zealand Women Writers’ Society (Inc.) was 
established in July 1932. It is affiliated with the Society of 
Women Writers and Journalists, London. The headquarters of 
the society are in Wellington and the total membership is two 
hundred and forty. There are branches of the society in 
Auckland, Waikato, Hawke’s Bay, and Northland. There are 
two classes of membership: full and associate. Full members 
are those who have published a minimum of three works of 
a standard approved by the executive. Those joining as 
associate members, the qualifications for which are the publi- 
cation of one work, are permitted two years in which to 
qualify or to show proof that they are endeavouring to 
qualify for full membership. 
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240 The aim of the society is to stimulate among members 
creative work in literature. Over the last three years, two 
Writers’ Schools have been held. Monthly competitions are 
held in different forms of writing for all members, and these 
are judged by qualified judges from outside the society, who 
also make comments and criticisms. Monthly meetings are 
held from February to November, some of which take the 
form of “workshop” evenings, while at others a speaker is 
invited to talk on some subject pertaining to literature. 


241 A monthly bulletin is distributed to members contain- 
ing advice about competitions, results, and judges’ comments; 
winning entries are also published, together with branch news 
and reports of meetings. It contains as well a New Zealand 
and overseas market guide and general hints to writers. In 
1960, a grant of fifty pounds was made from the New Zea- 
land Literary Fund towards publication of the bulletin. 


242 A high proportion of the material in New Zealand 
magazines is contributed by members of the society, and short 
stories, talks, children’s plays, country newsletters, and 
special features by members are regularly used by the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Service. Several dramatic societies are 
producing plays written by members. Two major grants were 
recently made from the New Zealand Literary Fund to 
members of the society to assist in the publication of books. 


243 In 1959, the society promoted the Katherine Mansfield 
Memorial Award sponsored by the Bank of New Zealand 
with one hundred guineas, divided between the winner of a 
short-story competition and an essay competition, to be 
awarded biennially. Particulars are given in para. 253. 


NEW ZEALAND LITERARY FUND 


244. The New Zealand Literary Fund, started in 1946, was 
the first attempt by the New Zealand Government to foster the 
arts. It is financed from the Consolidated Fund by a yearly 
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appropriation on the vote of the Department of Internal 
Affairs, the amount in recent years being two thousand 
pounds. Grants are made on the recommendation of the 
Literary Fund Advisory Committee. The approved categories 
of assistance are: (1) By grants towards the publishing costs 
of writing of literary merit in such fields as contemporary 
creative literature, historical writing, reprints of New Zealand 
classics and Maori literature; (2) by grants to New Zealand 
authors undertaking creative work on approved projects; 
(3) by encouraging the reading and study of New Zealand 
literature by means of grants towards the cost of publication 
of critical books and studies; (4) by such other means as 
the committee, with better knowledge gained by its experi- 
ence, may deem desirable. 


245 Grants made from the New Zealand Literary Fund, if 
made in successive years to the same body, as with certain 
periodicals, are the result of separate applications and are 
considered each time on their merits. 


246 Four meetings of the Literary Fund Advisory Commit- 
tee are held during the year. Among grants made during 
1960 were: 


£300 to assist the literary periodical Landfall, in respect 
of the year 1959. 

£225 to the Caxton Press, Christchurch, to assist publica- 
tion of Because of Fear, a novel by E. Brathwaite. 

£300 to the Pegasus Press, Christchurch, to assist publica- 
tion of A Gun in My Hand, a noved by G. Slatter. 

£100 to P.E.N., being further financial assistance towards 
the holding of a writers’ conference. 

£250 to M. Gee, to assist him in the writing of a novel 
and in travel overseas. 

£100 to Whitcombe & Tombs, Christchurch, to assist pub- 
lication of The Tree, a play by S. Jones. 

£50 to assist publication of the literary periodical, Mate. 
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£85 10s. to P.E.N. to subsidize the Church and Mackay 
awards for the year 1959. 

£60 to Paul’s Book Arcade, Hamilton, to assist publication 
of Poetry of the Maori, a volume of translations of 
Maori poems by B. Mitcalfe. 

£100 to Whitcombe & Tombs, Christchurch, to assist publi- 
cation of The Maorilander, a critical study of the 
New Zealand novelist William Satchell. 

£300 to assist the literary periodical Landfall in respect 
of the year 1960. 

£50 to the New Zealand Women Writers’ Society to assist 
publication of the society’s monthly bulletin. 


247 Criticism has been made at times of grants from 
the Literary Fund to authors to enable them to carry out 
research work to be embodied, after completion, in book 
form. In providing finance to enable any art work to be 
carried out, there is always some measure of risk that, when 
complete, it may not justify the expense. This is a risk that 
must be taken, and the few cases where there is failure have 
to be written off against those that are successful. 


248 The Literary Fund has justified its existence, as is 
evidenced by the following list of some few of the notable 
works that it has supported. 

A. Alpers: Katherine Mansfield 

J. Frame: Owls Do Cry 

T. Sutherland: The Golden Bush 

R. M. Burdan: King Dick 

M. Duggan: Jmmanuel’s Land 

J. Pascoe: Mr Explorer Douglas 

K. Sinclair: The Origin of the Maori Wars 

G. Slatter: A Gun in My Hand 


SCHOLARSHIP IN LETTERS 


249 A Scholarship in Letters is made available by the 
Minister of Internal Affairs. It is of the value of £500 
and is financed from the art union profits. It is awarded 
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annually to enable the recipient to give all or most of his 
time to the project or projects nominated by him, either in 
New Zealand or abroad, during the year of tenure. It is 
granted on the recommendation of the Literary Fund Advis- 
ory Committee. 

The scholarship was awarded in 1960 to Mr Maurice 
Shadbolt, the author of The New Zealanders. 


AWARD OF ACHIEVEMENT 
250 The Award of Achievement, to the value of £100, 


financed from art union profits, is awarded annually on the 
recommendation of the Literary Fund Advisory Committee 
to a New Zealand writer. The Award for Achievement in 
1960 was made to Mrs Ruth France for her novel The Race. 


FURTHER AWARDS 


251 Two further awards are partly subsidized by the 
Government. The Hubert Church Prose Award is available 
annually for the best prose writing by a New Zealand author 
during the year in question. The amount is £50, and the 
award is made by P.E.N. (New Zealand Centre). 

The second is the Jessie Mackay Poetry Award, also made 
by P.E.N. (New Zealand Centre), for an amount of £50 
available annually for the best poetry written by a New 
Zealander during the year in question. 


LITERARY AWARDS 


252 The Robert Burns Fellowship in Literature is a fellow- 
ship tenable for one year, with provision for extension, at the 
University of Otago, with the condition that the fellow shall 
be resident for the academic year, and is open to New Zea- 
land writers, preferably under forty. The fellow receives the 
equivalent of a lecturer’s salary. 


253 The Katherine Mansfield Memorial Award of the New 
Zealand Women Writers’ Society is financed from funds 
provided by the Bank of New Zealand. It is open to New 
Zealanders (men and women) by birth or residence. In 1959, 
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entries were called for in two sections, one for an essay or 
article and the other for a short story, the prizes being fifty 
guineas in each section. The Bank of New Zealand provided 
an additional two prizes of fifteen guineas each in the short- 
story section and the essay section. The next competition 


will be held in 1961. 
PERIODICALS 


THE ‘NEW ZEALAND LISTENER’ 


254 The New Zealand Listener, which started publication 
in 1939 as the organ of the New Zealand Broadcasting Ser- 
vice, is a weekly publication with a circulation of approxi- 
mately eighty thousand (May 1960), a figure that is season- 
ally variable. It is the only periodical of frequent publication 
and of wide circulation that gives an account of all the arts. 
Being on newsprint, it is restricted in the quality of its illus- 
trations and therefore deals less with the graphic arts than 
with music, letters, and drama. Articles regularly appear on 
current music and drama, even though they do not appear 
on sessions of the New Zealand Broadcasting Service, as is 
exemplified by articles on painting or the New Zealand 
Players’ productions. The activities of the National Orchestra 
and accounts of soloists who appear at their concerts always 
figure extensively. In it many poems and short stories by New 
Zealand poets and authors, for which the Listener pays the 
best prices of any journal in New Zealand, have appeared 
for the first time in print and have subsequently been included 
in anthologies. 


255 To quote just a selection: 

New Zealand Short Stories (the World’s Classics Oxford 
University Press) includes four stories from the New Zealand 
Listener, two of them without acknowledgement. Nearly all 
the present-day writers represented in the volume have had 
work published in the Listener, and some of them first became 
known as writers in that journal. 

Anthology of New Zealand Verse (edited Chapman and 


Bennett, Oxford University Press) includes ten poems from 
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the Listener, and nearly all the other modern poets in the 
volume could have been represented by Listener poems. 

New Zealand Poetry Yearbook, Vol. 7, 1957-58, acknow- 
ledges twenty-two poems published elsewhere. Eleven of 
these are from the Listener. 

New Zealand Poetry Yearbook, Vol. 8, 1958-59, acknow- 
ledges twenty-five poems from nine periodicals. Ten are 
from the Listener. 


256 Under the editorship of M. H. Holcroft, the New Zea- 
land Listener, while realizing it is a popular journal, framed 
its policy in a way to appeal to intelligent readers and at the 
same time to avoid a highbrow approach. Though pressure 
has in the past been brought to bear to include the gossip, 
froth, and glamour of the popular press, this has been 
successfully resisted. 

The New Zealand Listener in the year 1958-59 showed a 
profit of £3,142, and for the year 1959-60 the profit had 
risen to £6,216. 


‘LANDFALL’ 


257 Landfall is a literary quarterly started in March 1947 
by its present editor Charles Brasch. It is the longest-lived 
and the best periodical that has been produced in this country. 
During its thirteen years of existence, Landfall has published 
a large proportion of the best stories and poetry which have 
appeared in this country, as well as notable essays and 
reviews. It also deals regularly with the arts and with aspects 
of public affairs such as education, broadcasting, foreign 
policy. It is regularly illustrated by reproductions of paint- 
ings and sculpture by New Zealand artists, and of photo- 
graphs of notable buildings, old and new. 

Much of its contents has been reprinted in anthologies of 
various sorts in New Zealand and abroad. Being the only 
quarterly with a good deal of space, it has been and is the 
best outlet for the New Zealand writer, especially as it circu- 
lates in England, America, and Australia. 
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258 Its present circulation is between eleven hundred and 
twelve hundred. It has always paid for all contributions. 
For some years it has received an annual grant from the 
New Zealand Literary Fund, made up of £200 towards the 
cost of publication and £100 for payment to contributors. 


‘NEW ZEALAND POETRY YEARBOOK’ 


259 The New Zealand Poetry Yearbook has appeared each 
year since 1952, the eighth volume being dated 1958-59, 
It is a collection of the year’s poetry by New Zealand poets, 
edited by Louis Johnson. Some four or five poets are chosen 
each year and their work is shown in greater detail. There are 
critical introductions. The eight volumes now give a fair 
selection of the New Zealand poetry of the fifties, as well as 
essays and literary criticism. The editor’s analysis of con- 
tributors is as follows: Of one hundred and four different 
authors up to and including Volume 8, there are seventy-four 
men and thirty women. Only four poets have appeared con- 
sistently in each of the eight issues. Of the one hundred and 
four poets represented, only seven live outside of the main 
centres; Wellington is represented by forty-eight, Auckland 
by thirty-three, Christchurch and Dunedin by seven each. 
Forty-nine of these poets have been or are now in the teaching 
profession. 


260 New Zealand Poetry Yearbook pays a small fee to its 
contributors; a minimum of one guinea per poem. It receives 
a grant from the New Zealand Literary Fund. 


‘IMAGE’ 


261 Image is a ‘magazine of literature’ appearing quarterly 
and edited by Robert Thompson, of Auckland. The first 
number was published in January 1958. The policy of the 
editor is ‘to encourage the unknown writer of promise and 
to support the established’. It publishes short stories and 
poems by New Zealand writers, but latterly has deviated to 
include such things as translations from the Indonesian. The 
policy of the editor is also to commission a writer to present 
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a more detailed view of a particular book. The publication 
is in receipt of a grant from the New Zealand Literary Fund. 


‘NUMBERS’ 


262 Numbers is a literary periodical started in 1954, 
published by an editorial committee of five. It appears twice 
yearly in March and September with the aim of stimulating 
creative writing in New Zealand by printing the best work 
made available to the editors. It publishes poems, short 
stories, plays, literary articles, and reviews. Its purpose is 
to help poets and writers to achieve print with works unlikely 
to find a place in large-circulation journals. Contributors are 
not paid. 


‘MATE’ 


263 Mate is a recent literary periodical published at irregu- 
lar intervals in Auckland with assistance from the New 
Zealand Literary Fund. It prints poems, short stories, and 
reviews by contemporary New Zealand authors, paid for out 
of the grant from the Literary Fund. 


‘ARENA’ 


264 Arena is a literary periodical published irregularly, 
but now in its sixteenth year. It is printed privately by the 
Handcraft Press, Wellington, and material submitted is not 
paid for. It publishes articles by contemporary New Zealand 
authors. 


HOW THE BROADCASTING SERVICE HELPS THE 
NEW ZEALAND AUTHOR AND PLAYWRIGHT 


265 The following notes were supplied by the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service. 


The Broadcasting Service welcomes the offer of plays by 
New Zealand writers and pays enhanced fees for those 
accepted. Every play submitted is examined by a board of 
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five script readers, men and women. This board may recom- 
mend that the play be accepted, or declined, or that the author 
be invited to call for discussion. The third course is taken 
whenever a play submitted, although not of a standard 
warranting immediate acceptance, contains promise — in 
dialogue, characterization, or plot—of being made accept- 
able. When an author calls, considerable time is given to 
discussing possible improvements. The author may then revise 
his script and return with it. Writing for radio, without benefit 
of gesture, scenery, or facial expression, makes special 
demands upon playwrights and actors: the words . . . the 
voices . . . must convey everything. Writers, of course, 
understand this; but the extent and the detail of difference 
from a stage play are not always apparent at the desk. They 
come to life in production; so, promising writers new to radio 
are invited also to watch producer and actors at work in the 
studio. 


266 Fees for accepted work vary according to its nature, 
its assessed quality as radio, its length, and the rights bought. 
As special encouragement to New Zealand talent, a bonus 
of £25 is paid, over and above the regular fee, in respect of 
an author’s first play broadcast, and £15 in respect of subse- 
quent plays. 


267 The effect of this in practice is that a first play, lasting. 


forty minutes, may earn the author in the vicinity of £60 if 
its use extends to two ‘national covers’ and a shortwave broad- 
cast. An hour-long play in the same set of conditions could 
earn about £75. In each case, the earnings from an author’s 
later broadcast plays, given the same use, would be £10 less. 
‘Repeats’ apart, any play bought for broadcast from a New 
Zealand author returns him almost £30 for first national 
cover. ‘First national cover’ means one broadcast apiece from 
each of a string of stations whose sum gives a good reception 
over the whole Dominion. For second and _ subsequent 
‘national covers’, the fee is three-quarters that paid for first 
cover (without reckoning the bonus), and for use on Radio 
New Zealand, the Shortwave Division of the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service pays two-thirds. 
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268 The Broadcasting Service is a market also for short 
stories by New Zealand and other authors. A New Zealander’s 
story commands a minimum fee of £10 10s. for full New 
Zealand broadcasting rights. 


269 The Broadcasting Service regularly reviews books by 
New Zealand authors. New Zealand books are frequently 
adapted for broadcasting—as readings, or serialized, or as 
plays—as arranged with the author or his publisher when the 
necessary rights are bought. The work of adapting is paid for 
separately. Commissions to adapt a book may be given to 
the author himself, or to another New Zealand writer. 


270 For talks and discussions on literary subjects, the 
Broadcasting Service calls largely on writers, critics, and 
teachers of English who are also good broadcasters. 


271 There is an opening for dramatized ‘radio features’ 
based on fact, and for entertainment programmes, especially 
humour. A writer who has ideas for any such programme 
should discuss it with the New Zealand Broadcasting Service 
before starting work, or in the very early stages of his writing. 
He will be encouraged and guided in shaping his ideas to 
radio form. 


272. The basic fee for a straightforward feature is from 
£12 to £15, but productions that run for thirty minutes may 
earn £20 to £50, depending on the difficulties of research and 
scripting, the quality of the finished job, and the broadcast 
use of it. 


273 The reading of poetry is a regular feature of broadcast- 
ing, whether in composite sessions or by presentation of 
separate works; and particular attention is given to New 
Zealand poetry. 


274 Copyright fees are paid for the use of published work; 

rights to broadcast unpublished work are negotiated with its 

authors. Only verse that sounds well is suited to broadcasting. 
See also para. 334. 
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PART V 


Opera 


THE NEW ZEALAND OPERA COMPANY 


275 THe New ZEALAND OPERA COMPANY WAS STARTED BY 
Donald Munro in 1954. Its policy at first was to produce 
operas, with a small cast, that were not expensive to stage but 
were not inferior in musical and dramatic qualities. At his 
own financial risk, Donald Munro presented in the Concert 
Chamber, Wellington, Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona and 
Menotti’s The Telephone, with an orchestra of ten players. 
In 1955, James Robertson, then conductor of the National 
Orchestra, first became associated with the company. 
Showing an immediate sympathy for the aims of the company 
and an appreciation of the possibilities of presenting opera 
of a professional standard, he accepted the post of musical 
director in 1955. The two productions presented in this year 
were The Medium, by Menotti, and Susanna’s Secret, by 
Wolf-Ferrari. In 1956, the company presented the Christmas 
opera, Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Menotti, and 
Mozart’s The Impresario. 


276 By 1957, it had become obvious that the company must 
tackle a three-act opera, and that it must be presented on a 
larger stage. As its most ambitious effort to date, therefore, 
the company presented The Consul, by Menotti. 


277 By this time, the directors, impressed by the welcome 
of New Zealand audiences to opera, felt that they were now 
able to set about building a truly national institution which 
in the course of time would give regular seasons of operas 
in all important centres in New Zealand. The directors 
decided, therefore, to risk staging a full-length opera from 
the standard operatic repertoire and, in spite of the artistic 
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difficulties involved in performing Mozart’s operas well, the 
choice fell on Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. In Wellington, 
this was given with an orchestra of twenty-six players and 
conducted by John Hopkins, who had succeeded James 
Robertson when the latter returned to England. 


278 With the Marriage of Figaro the company achieved two 
things: it proved it could maintain and even enhance its high 
artistic standards with a work in the classical tradition, and 
for the first time it received an emphatic endorsement from 
the public. It had shown, moreover, that New Zealand has 
the singers, the producers, the designers, the musicians, and 
the dancers to create the magic and delight of opera. 


279 The company had now toured extensively each year for 
Adult Education and had played at the Auckland Festival 
and at the Lower Hutt Festival. 


280 During 1959, the Opera Company produced Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville and Puccini’s Madam Butterfly, and these 
two operas, together with Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro were 
presented for the 1959-60 season. Figaro and Madam 
Butterfly were performed at the Auckland Festival in June 
1960. The producer of Madam Butterfly in 1959 was Stefan 
Haag, production director of the Australian Elizabethan 
Trust Opera. 


281 By the end of 1959, the company’s production of the 
Barber of Seville had played in about eighty places to audi- 
ences estimated to total more than fifty thousand. In addition 
to seasons in Wellington and Auckland, the opera, with the 
co-operation of the Community Arts and Adult Education 
services, was presented in centres ranging from smaller places 
such as Tuatapere and Waiouru through to the larger 
secondary centres such as Hamilton, Palmerston North, and 
Invercargill. Before the end of the year, two companies were 
performing in different parts of the country at the same 
time—The Barber of Seville and Madam Butterfly. 
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Co-operation with the Community Arts Service 


282 The Opera Company is not-yet in a position to organize 
a national tour, but has toured now for some years for the 
Community Arts Service. The C.A.S. buys a particular show 
at a given figure per week and tours opera through the country 
towns, where, in the Auckland and Wellington provinces, they 
enjoy packed houses. C.A.S. is able to count on considerable 
local support, the local committees arranging billeting for 
the artists, and each town guarantees the expenses of the visit. 
On these C.A.S. tours the chorus is provided by local singers; 
this creates an interest in the town as well as giving those 
taking part the advantage of singing with professionals. Those 
in charge of the Opera Company also keep an eye on such 
local singers in case some of them may show promising 
voices. Choruses are also recruited locally in Auckland and 
Christchurch cities and are trained for weeks in advance. 
These singers obtain some small monetary reward. 


Costs 


282 One-night stands were tried out in 1959 at Palmerston 
North and Masterton, where performances were given with 
orchestra. They were most successful from the point of view 
of attendance. The seasons of opera given in the main cities 
do not cover their costs. Opera is the most expensive form of 
the arts to produce, and nowhere in the world does opera pay 
for itself by the fees for attendance. As an example of the 
difficulties encountered through rising costs, the rent of the 
Opera House, Wellington, the cost of which was formerly 
£200 per week, has lately risen to £285 for bare walls. 
Cleaning, heating, and lighting amount to an extra £100 
weekly. Where the rehearsal rate was £10 a night, it has now 
been raised to one-sixth of the ordinary weekly rental. An 
additional difficulty is that the owners of the Opera House 
reserve the right to cancel bookings. 


Siaff 
284 The executive staff is employed on a semi-voluntary 


basis. The production manager is on a full-time basis. 
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Different producers are engaged for the several productions 
and are paid a reasonable fee. The back-stage staff is engaged 
on a professional basis for each season and travels with the 
company. All directors’ services are given voluntarily. 

The main singers are engaged seasonally; in some cases 
the engagement is from February to December. They receive 
a living wage, but one that could not be regarded as generous. 


Orchestra 


285 In the country towns, operas are given with a piano 
version of the score. At the 1960 Auckland Festival, the 
Opera Company made use of the Auckland Opera Orchestra. 
There is no collaboration with or engagement of the National 
Orchestra, but individual players from the National Orchestra 
are engaged by the Opera Company. There are great diffi- 
culties in so doing. It is necessary to fit seasons into times 
when the players are not on tour, taking into account that 
the theatre is available at that time. It is also expensive to 
engage these instrumentalists. If fewer than six performances 
are given in a week, then casual rates, 20 per cent. higher 
than normal, have to be paid. If the orchestra plays a minute 
after eleven o’clock at night, an extra fee is due. It is clear 
that these difficulties cannot continue to be encountered; some 
different system needs to be devised and put in operation so 
that an orchestra can become available to the Opera Company 
more readily. 


Finance 


286 The Opera Company requires about £30,000 a year 
tc build a national institution of opera, to give the talent 
amply available in our midst a chance to develop profession- 
ally within our own country, to bring to the public the enjoy- 
ment of opera of a high professional standard. Some help 
(£550) was given to the Opera Company in 1959 by the 
Wellington Branch of the New Zealand Opera Company, but 
this was offset to some extent by price concessions given to 
members for admission. A national raffle was launched in 
1959. In addition, the Opera Company derives income from 
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the sales of admission tickets and fees for broadcasts from 
the New Zealand Broadcasting Service. The first lucky break 
came in July 1959, when the Minister of Internal Affairs 
made a grant to the Opera Company of £25,000—£5,000 a 
year for the next five years. This assistance came at a crucial 
time in the company’s life. The season of Madam Butterfly 
_ staged in Wellington in September 1959 would, without this 
grant, have had to be abandoned. Moreover, the grant meant 
that the company was assured of existence for the next five 
years and could plan its activities for that period. 


287 In 1959, the Opera Company made approaches to com- 
mercial organizations with a view to their sponsoring per- 
formances. An immediate response was made by New Zea- 
land Breweries Limited, who agreed to sponsor the Opera 
Company on a national basis and paid £1,000 towards 
Madam Butterfly and undertook to pay £5,000 a year for a 
minimum of five years. By March 1960, seventeen business 
firms had agreed to sponsor performances, by which the 
company’s activities can be greatly extended. 


288 The scheme, as defined by the Opera Company, is that 
business organizations devote some of their advertising appro- 
priations to the opera sponsorship scheme, under which an 
advertiser would specify a particular single performance in 
the company’s New Zealand itinerary. The fee to be paid by 
the sponsor is £250 (£300 for an opening night or Saturday 
night performance). In return, the New Zealand Opera Com- 
pany undertakes to do the following: 


(1) Give to the sponsor free of charge fifty of the highest- 
priced seats for the performance—seats which would 
normally be sold at the preferential booking price of 
22s. 6d. each. 

(2) Acknowledge the name of the sponsor in the com- 
pany’s newspaper advertisements on the day of the 
sponsored performance. 

(3) Publicize in its programmes for the season a full 


list of sponsors with an appreciative comment from 
the company. 
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(4) Include a list of sponsors, with suitable acknowledge- 
ment, in the publicity brochure which is customarily 
mailed to interested organizations and persons before 
the opening of a season. 

(5) Display at the theatre on the day of the sponsored 
performance a poster acknowledging the name of the 
sponsor of the day’s performance. 

(6) Provide such room as might be available at the theatre 
in which the sponsor could entertain his guests. 


Premises 


289 In 1960, the Opera Company purchased a large old 
house in Hill Street, Wellington, previously used as a school 
for ballet, the price being £9,000. The company will use the 
house for rehearsals, offices, storage, social functions, and 
for running an opera school. The large hall which the house 
contains is suitable for rehearsals, being about the same size 
as a theatre stage. The company expects to be more than able 
to recoup the cost of upkeep by letting for meetings and 
social functions. 
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PAS St 


Ballet 


NEW ZEALAND BALLET COMPANY (INC.) 


290 THE NEw ZEALAND BALLET COMPANY OWES ITS EXIST- 
ence to Mr Poul Gnatt, a professional ballet dancer from 
Europe, now resident in Auckland. Early in 1953, the Auck- 
land Light Opera Club asked Mr Gnatt to produce three ballet 
items for Our Miss Gibbs. Collecting about thirty dancers 
from various ballet schools in Auckland, Mr Gnatt produced 
the required ballets, and, as a result of this performance, 
he was asked to produce something for ballet. Enough money 
was collected to hire an orchestra and pay the rent of the 
Playhouse Theatre, and in June 1953 a ballet was produced. 
The same programme was given a month later at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Auckland. On both occasions, there were 
full houses, resulting in a small surplus fund. 


291 At a lecture recital at the University of Auckland, the 
suggestion was made by Miss IJ. Middleditch, of Adult Educa- 
tion, that an experimental tour by four dancers be made 
around the smaller towns in the area between Kaitaia, Tauma- 
runui, across to Gisborne. This took place in September and 


October 1953. 


292 Meantime, just prior to this tour, the group of dancers 
from Our Miss Gibbs had toured five towns—Mangakino, 
Putaruru, Te Puke, Tauranga, and Te Kuiti — under the 
sponsorship of the Community Arts Service. 

The New Zealand Ballet Company was then formed, con- 
sisting of four dancers, a pianist, and a stage manager. These 
made a tour of twenty-nine towns which lasted seven weeks, 
with a programme entitled, ‘Let’s Make a Ballet’. 
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During 1954, this same programme was taken into the 
Wellington district, and later in the year three more dancers 
were engaged and a full-length ballet produced. The first 
was a condensed version of Coppelia, which toured for twenty 
weeks over the whole North Island. 


294 During 1959, the New Zealand Ballet Company com- 
bined, though not permanently, with the Auckland Ballet 
Theatre, under the name of United Ballet, to give in Auckland 
a series of productions unusual in its scope and enterprise. 
The principal dancers included Rowena Jackson, Sara Neil, 
Philip Chatfield, Walter Trevor, Russell Kerr, Poul Gnatt, 
Gloria Young, Graeme Pickering, Stan Hoare, and Leon 
Draper. The programme consisted of Dream Visions, Les 
Patineurs, Prince Igor, and Prismatic Variations. There were 
ten performances at His Majesty’s Theatre, Auckland. 


295 Sponsored by the Community Arts Service, the New 
Zealand Ballet Company tours the country towns. In 1958, 
they gave 107 performances, with a country attendance of 
45,000 people. In 1959, they gave 79 performances, with a 
country attendance of 35,000 people. The lesser number of 
performances this year was owing to the gala season de- 
scribed above, which took time usually allotted to touring. 


296 The company is now making one tour a year, covering 
all four university districts, with, when time permits, one 
additional tour either in the Wellington or Auckland district. 


297 During 1959, Mr Gnatt visited schools with a one-man 
lecture-recital lasting an hour, the charge for attendance 
beings 1s. a child. The recital was inspected and approved 
by the Education Board. It was witnessed by 25,000 children. 


298 The difficulty of providing suitable music while on tour 
has been largely overcome by the use of tape recordings. Not 
only would finance not permit of three or four musicians, 
but many of the halls used would not have accommodation for 
them. Tape recording is a valuable education for any dancer, 
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as conductors or pianists tend to “follow” the artist, thus 
reducing musical awareness and discipline. 


299 While on tour, dancers are billeted not only for finan- 
cial reasons, but because of the routine time of meals at 
hotels. Dancers could not act at eight o’clock if they dined 
at six. In billets, they are able to take a meal at 2.30 or 3 
p.m. and again after the performance. 


300 This company, now having three dancers permanently 
employed the whole year, is the only national and profes- 
sional ballet company in New Zealand. The intention is to 
continue touring with the permanent members, drawing from 
local amateur talent in each major town in order to present 
full-scale productions. 


301 The directors of the New Zealand Ballet Company feel 
that the existence of amateur local ballet companies is not 
an unmixed blessing. Provided that such amateur companies 
maintain a reasonable standard and confine their activities to 
their own home towns, they have the advantage of publicizing 
ballet and their members can be drawn on by the professiona! 
company. If, however, they travel from their own home towns 
without paying their dancers a professional salary, they offer 
competition which militates against the establishment of a 
permanent professional company and so lowers the standard. 


302 The company is constantly losing dancers who go over- 
seas. This is not felt to be a disadvantage, as every dancer 
should have experience overseas and observe international 
standards. Losing dancers in this way would be a disadvan- 
tage if no good ballet company were built up to provide 
scope within this country, so making their return to New 
Zealand unlikely. 


303 There is no school of ballet attached to this company, 
but the management hopes one day in the future to found a 


National School of Ballet. 
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Organization 


304 The New Zealand Ballet Company is conducted by a 
committee consisting of a president, vice-president, a secre- 
tary, and four committee members. There are no paid officers 
in the company. It has about 4,000 members who pay a 
yearly subscription of 5s. In 1956 and 1957, the company 
was granted £250, in 1958 £500, and in 1959 £1,000 from 
the Department of Internal Affairs. The balance sheet for 
December 31 1958 showed a credit balance of £656. The 
subsidy paid to the company for performances for the Com- 
munity Arts Service during the same year was £4,028. 


305 In April 1960, a trust was formed in Auckland with 
the title ‘The New Zealand Ballet Trust’ with the object of 
putting ballet on the same footing as the New Zealand Opera 
Company and the New Zealand Players. 


PERIODICALS 


306 For the Camargo Society of New Zealand, the Pilgrim 
Press will print and publish a new illustrated ballet magazine 
with comments and articles by New Zealand and leading 
British personalities. Edited by John Rayner, the magazine 
will appear bi-monthly, beginning in September 1960. 


Government bursaries for ballet are referred to in paras. 
382 and 385. 
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PARI: VE 


Maori Art 


307 IN A COUNTRY OF A TOTAL POPULATION OF 2,359,675 
(December 1959), we should not overlook the fact that 
156,837 are Maoris, with their own native arts and music. 
We include, therefore, the following particulars of what is 
being done to preserve the Maori culture. 


308 One aspect of the problem of Maori culture has been 
defined by a tutor of the Adult Education as follows: “The 
main functions of a Maori tutor are, first, to provide facilities 
for instruction and experience in all aspects of Maori culture. 
Second, to assist the Maori people in a critical assessment of, 
and an adjustment to, Western civilization. Third, to promote 
a better understanding among pakehas of the contemporary 
Maori and his problems, aspirations, and way of life; to see 
the Maori not as a pocket edition of the pakeha, but as a 
person in his own rights and with his own background as a 
citizen of New Zealand.’ 


309 Little or none of these aims relate to Maori art. That 
there is room for steps to be taken in preserving Maori culture 
is evidenced by the following report of an Adult Education 
tutor in December 1958: ‘Most of the tutor’s time was spent 
in the Wairarapa organizing and teaching (Maori) groups 
which had come forward as a result of the large tribal 
project of the previous year, when the Maoris contributed 
the decorations for the font and baptistry of a new church. 
This upsurge of interest comes after a number of years of 
apparently unsuccessful attempts to establish some Maori 
adult education activities in the area. The interests of the 
people taking part were clearly in the direction of a revival 
of traditional Maori culture. The Maori’s concern for the 
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preservation of his traditional culture was strongly evidenced 
by the type of classes asked for. This appears to be the usual 
phase of development where the Maori has been well inte- 
grated into the economic life of his community—one group 
asked for a series of lecture on drama. In turn, this led to 
the discovery that most of them knew little about the haka, 
poi, action songs, chants — that they could not pronounce 
Maori words correctly.’ 


MAORI BOARD OF ETHNOLOGY 
310 About 1926, a board called the Maori Board of Ethnol- 


ogy was set up with the express purpose of starting schools 
for the teaching of Maori arts and crafts. This board was 
absorbed, by legislation in 1934, in the Maori Purposes Fund 
Board, which had wider powers. A School of Arts and Crafts 
was set up at Rotorua. This school was responsible for the 
training of many Maori carvers, who were instrumental in 
the building of some twenty-five to thirty houses, mostly in 
the North Island. The director of the school, an authority on 
Maori art, wrote and compiled a book on Maori art designs. 
The school was closed in the early nineteen-thirties, at which 
time it was considered that sufficient carvers and weavers of 
tukutuku that goes with carving had been trained, and would, 
by a system of apprenticeship, be able to pass on their crafts. 


CARVED HOUSES 


311 The chief organizer for the building of Maori carved 
houses was the late Sir Apirana Ngata, who, among many, 
built two houses of note. These are the memorial to the late 
Sir Maui Pomare at Waitara, built about 1930, and the 
carved house at Waitangi, opened in the centennial year of 
1940. All these carved houses are in the North Island, and 
nothing has been done in the South Island except at Te Kaika, 
just out of Dunedin, where there is a church decorated in 
Maori style with concrete moulds copied from wooden carved 
slabs in the Otago Museum. 

Though carved houses are still being built in the North 
Island, there is no continuity of employment for Maori 
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carvers, nor does there appear to be any effort to integrate 
the work of the Maori craftsmen to modern conditions of 
structure and decoration. 


MAORI MUSIC 


312 Efforts have been made over the years to preserve 
Maori music or the music contained in the Maori poetry, 
Waiata. Here again the late Sir Apirana Ngata played a 
major part, for in his lifetime he collected the words of some 
six hundred chants, published in two books, Nga Moteatea, 
parts one and two, and left sufficient material in manuscript 
for parts three, four, and possibly five. He translated twenty- 
three of the chants in part one, and Mr P. H. Jones trans. 
lated the balance. Recently, the volume, Nga Moteatea, part 
one, has been placed on the market with an English transla- 
tion of the chants. In 1922, Sir Peter Buck and Sir Apirana 
Ngata, collected, by means of an Edison recorder, chants 
composed by the East Coast Maoris north of Gisborne. At a 
later date, Elsdon Best and Johannes Andersen made expedi- 
tions up the Wanganui River to collect the chants from that 
district. Within recent years the Maori Purposes Fund Board 
has been collecting further Maori chants from various 
districts. It was not until recently that these collections 
became the subject of research by a qualified musical student, 
Miss Mary Martin, of the University of Otago. 

It is felt that, with the revival of interest among the 
younger Maoris in predominantly Maori communities, this 
phase of Maori culture will continue to live for some time. 


313 We feel that it is a matter for regret that many so-called 
products of the Maori craftsman are degraded objects, some 
of them imported into the country and sold as souvenirs to 
the tourist. There is surely room for better articles than the 
mass-produced tikis, etc, even if not at a low price, that 
would encourage the native craftsman to produce some 
genuine and careful work and still find a ready market. 
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PART VIII 


Unesco 


314 Tue New ZEALAND NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 
acts as the New Zealand point of contact with Unesco on 
matters relating to Unesco’s programme. The Secretariat is 
provided by the Department of Education. 


315 The cultural programme in the main seeks to promote 
better cultural understanding on the international level, and 
does this by advocating the free movement of artists and 
cultural materials and seeking to popularize the appreciation 
of all the arts. 


316 New Zealand is able to benefit directly on occasion by 
receiving the travelling grants which enable New Zealand 
artists (in the broadest sense) to gain experience abroad. 


317 Some recent activities with which the New Zealand 
National Commission for Unesco has been associated, and 
which can all be classified as of assistance to the arts, are: 


(a) Unesco travelling art exhibitions have been brought 
to New Zealand. 

(b) Art galleries and public libraries have been helped 
to purchase travelling art exhibitions and prints at 
reduced rates through Unesco. 

(c) Travelling fellowships awarded by Unesco under its 
cultural programme have been awarded to two New 
Zealand writers on the National Commission’s recom- 
mendation. 

(d) To a limited extent, facilities of a clearing-house 
nature have been provided to organizations and in- 
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dividuals, for example, by making catalogues of 
reproductions, bibliographies, and periodicals avail- 


able. 


(e) The National Commission has established a sub- 


commission for Cultural Affairs, and also a committee 
to further Unesco’s major project on the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 


({) There are a number of general aspects of Unesco’s 


cultural activities programme which indirectly benefit 
the arts in New Zealand. For example, Unesco collects 
and disseminates literature and art by means of trans- 
lations and publications, albums of coloured repro- 
ductions in the World Art Series, bibliographies, 
catalogues, etc. 
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- PART 2 


Government-sponsored Activities 
embracing several of the Arts 


New Zealand Broadcasting Service 
Adult Education 

Community Arts Service 

Schools Publications 

Television 


NEW ZEALAND BROADCASTING SERVICE 


318 As THE NEw ZEALAND BROADCASTING SERVICE IS BY 
far the most powerful and widest dispenser to the general 
public of various cultural activities, as well as being the 
readiest means of publicizing the works of New Zealand 
dramatists, authors, poets, and composers, we append below 
a brief and selected list of presentations by the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service for the year ended March 31 1959. 


NATIONAL PROGRAMMES 


319 Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, in which New Zea- 
land artists were associated with the Australian tenor, Ronald 
Dowd; and Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, performed by 
the New Zealand Opera Company with the National Orches- 
tra. An Auckland company, Grand Opera Associates, gave a 
performance in Wellington of La Bohéme, broadcast by the 
Service. Music of this kind also attracts the attention of New 
~ Zealanders in other countries, and from the B.B.C. came the 
transcription of an operetta called The Little Beggars, with 
music written by the New Zealander Max Saunders. From 
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standard recordings listeners heard two first New Zealand 
broadcasts of outstanding musical works—The Unicorn, the 
Goyan, and the Manticore, by Menotti, and George Gersh- 
win’s musical play, Porgy and Bess. 


320 A number of overseas artists appeared in the Service’s 
studios. 

The Service again received from the B.B.C. recordings of 
the most recent Edinburgh Festival, broadcast within a few 
weeks of the Edinburgh dates. 


321 Musical events of special interest throughout the year 
were marked by appropriate programmes. Programmes were 
prepared to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Rimsky-Korsakov and the centennial of the Hallé 
Orchestra. The latter programme, broadcast in May, included 
the B.B.C. transcription of the orchestra’s own centennial 
concert. Programmes were also specially prepared for the 
hundredth anniversary of the births of Puccini and Dame 
Ethel Smyth. For each of these occasions, talks, features, and 
musical programmes, including concerts by the National 
Orchestra and by local artists, were commissioned. Special 
memorial programmes were prepared on the death of the 
English composer, Vaughan Williams, and the New Zealand 
pianist, Richard Farrell. In addition to the programme broad- 
cast in tribute to Vaughan Williams, the Service arranged 
four commemorative programmes of his compositions. This 
series ended with a B.B.C. recording of the commemoration 
and funeral service at Westminster Abbey. Earlier in the 
year, the Service had presented, shortly after its first perform- 
ance in London, a B.B.C. recording of Vaughan Williams’s 
Ninth Symphony. 


322 Special programmes were arranged for the broadcast 
of works by New Zealand composers. 

The Service commissioned from the New Zealand com- 
poser, Edwin Carr, the work Night Music, which was later 
performed by the National Orchestra at the Auckland 
Festival. 
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ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMMES 


323 National Division.—All national station programmes 
and the non-commercial programmes of the X-class stations 
have been analysed over four representative weeks of the past 
year. The table shows the percentage of total transmission 
time occupied by the various types of programme material. 


Percentage of transmission time 
for the week 

24-30 24-30 25-31 25-31 

June Sept. Dec. Mar. 


Type of programme 1958 1958 1958 1959* 
Serious music ou. eee 15.38 15.02 13.04 16.13 
Ese MNS rc iss 2 st 44.48 46.33 51.31 52.25 
Modern dance music ...... —...... 1.65 1.53 1.19 1.34 
Plays, sketches, short stories, 

ie ee 7.71 7.01 8.51 8.91 
Oe Si ae ee 441 1.74 8.74 2.72 
Talks, documentaries, and chil- 

dren’s educational ...... _...... 9.98 11.51 5.71 6.36 


News and news commentaries 7.44 8.10 6.68 7.02 
Church and devotional services 2.39 2.68 2.50 2.99 
Children’s sessions... uss 2.28 2.34 2.32 2.28 
Parliament (on, ee ests 4,28 3.74 — — 


*This week includes the Easter holidays. 


COMMERCIAL PROGRAMMES 


324. Among others were the Sadler’s Wells opera production 
of the Merry Widow, the Stan Freberg Show, an opera by 
Leonard Berstein, Trouble in Tahiti, and three B.B.C. plays, 
Dock Brief, Man at Night, and Hedda Gabler. Somerset 
Maugham was heard reading some of his own stories, and the 
Service production, Much in Evidence, was also broadcast. 
A broadcast version of Donizetti’s opera, Don Pasquale, was 
performed by the National Orchestra and New Zealand 
singers. 
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ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMMES 


325 Commercial Division.—An analysis for the four repre- 
sentative weeks of programmes of the ZB stations and Station 
IXH Hamilton, 2ZC Napier, 2ZA Palmerston North, 4ZA 
Invercargill, 2XB Masterton, [YD Auckland, and 2YD Wel- 
lington, as well as the commercial programmes of the X-class 
stations, is shown in the table below: 


Percentage of transmission time 
for the week 

24-30 24-30 25-31 25-31 

June Sept. Dec. Mar. 


Type of programme 1958 1958 1958 1959* 
bebe scceter ) Tanaaes nas . 68.89 68.71 70.89 71.56 
rn es Setar sy ay 2.44 2.005 549 3.49 
Variety and quiz), sass at «OOF 82. bed 
Women’s sessionS a, aes 6.77 687 4.01 4.29 
Serial features: 

Family and dramatic __...... 8.63 7.99 7.63 10.08 
Adventure . 0 ees 2AG eee DOF. » 148 
Crime and thriller ..... 3.69 3.33 3.08 2.60 
Other spoken programmes ..... 4.21 483 4.41 4,26 


*This week includes the Easter holidays. 


PLAYS, FEATURES, AND RECORDED PROGRAMMES 


326 Plays, serials, and short stories figured prominently in 
Service programmes. A considerable number of those pre- 
sented came from the production studios of the Service at 
Auckland, Wellington, and Christchurch. From Auckland 
came Much in Evidence, by Henry Cecil, and The Burning 
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Glass, by Charles Morgan; from Christchurch, National 
Velvet, by Enid Bagnold, and a play written by the New 
Zealand playwright Sarah Milne, Under New Stars. Welling- 
ton productions included Shakespeare’s All’s Well that Ends 
W ell, Christopher Fry’s The Dark is Light Enough, and two 
plays of particular New Zealand interest, The Blind Man, 
which was adapted by the New Zealand writer Denis 
McEldowney from the novel by Walter Jens, and Hate is My 
Inheritance, written by the Wellington playwright Allona 
Priestly. The play, Jack Winter’s Dream, written by the New 
Zealand poet James K. Baxter, was broadcast with a musical 
score composed by another New Zealander, Ashley Heenan, 
and performed by the National Orchestra under John Hop: 
kins. A recording sent to the B.B.C. for inclusion in their 
programmes was commended by London producers. 


327 The opportunity was taken whenever possible to asso- 
ciate performers from visiting theatrical companies with 
Service productions. Actors from the companies presenting 
The Chalk Garden and Nude with Violin were given engage- 
ments at the three production centres; and the Service secured 
Sir Lewis Casson to take part in one of the plays produced 
at Christchurch. 


398 The number of plays, features, and short stories sub- 
mitted for consideration substantially increased. Of the 52 
plays and features accepted for broadcast, four were by New 
Zealand authors; of the 56 short stories accepted, 33 were by 
New Zealand authors. Including repeat presentations, there 
were 1,066 broadcasts of plays produced by the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service and 763 broadcasts of short stories. 
Among the plays received were two by Shakespeare, King 
John and Cymbeline, Aristophanes’ The Birds, and a produc- 
tion of the work by the Russian author Vladimir Dudinstev, 


called Not By Bread Alone. 


399 The following table shows the decline in the number 
of recorded features offered to the Service from overseas: 
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1958 1959 


No. of No. of 

No. of pro- 4-hour No. of pro- 4-hour 
Type grammes units grammes units 
Seriate 22 8 22 2548 15 1872 
Self-contained _...... 13 1040 6 468 
Book adaptations ...... 7 390 1] 906 
Comedy crn ane 4 338 1 104 

Children’s ..... _..... 2 139 — — 
Music SS 5k, 1 104 l 26 
49 4559 34 2976 
TALKS 


330 Cultural programmes included a new series of half- 
hours, Writing, which presented examples of current creative 
writing in New Zealand. A new monthly programme, Poetry, 
was edited by a New Zealand poet. Professor Arnold Wall 
continued the series The Queen’s English. 

The Alexander Turnbull Library’s recently acquired 
Katherine Mansfield manuscripts were the subject of two 
programmes. The architect Nicholas Pevsner gave two talks 
on New Zealand architecture, and a visiting B.B.C. producer, 
spoke under the title Drama in Our Lives. 


CELEBRITY CONCERTS 


331 The Concert Section of the New Zealand Broadcasting 
Service arranges public concerts to be given by artists visiting 
New Zealand from overseas. The expenses of these concerts 
are a matter of individual approval, and in each case require 


the specific approval of the Minister of Broadcasting. 


HELP FOR THE ARTIST BY THE BROADCASTING SERVICE 


332 Below is a statement by the Broadcasting Service of 
the ways in which it assist the New Zealand artist. Report 
dated August 1959. 
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Music 


The Broadcasting Service is New Zealand’s foremost 
patron of music. The New Zealand Broadcasting Service— 


(1) 
(2) 


Established and maintains the National Orchestra; 


Commissions the writing of music from selected New 
Zealand composers (and invites all of them to submit 
new work with a view to its being considered for 
broadcast) ; 


(3) Promotes (with the Australasian Performing Right 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Association) prize competitions for composers and 
song-writers and (with certain sponsors) nation-wide 
talent quests; 


Hires scores, and commissions performances, of the 
works of New Zealand composers; 


Engages New Zealand artists, vocal and instrumental, 
singly or in groups, and presents them on the concert 
platform (when performances are broadcast) and/ 
or in studio broadcasts; 


Encourages the establishment of professional musical 
groups (e.g., the New Zealand Opera Company and 
the Alex Lindsay Orchestra), and helps to sustain 
them by offering regular broadcasting engagements; 


Co-operates extensively with student groups, civic 
festival committees, amateur musical bodies, and 
competitions societies, and supports them by buying 
the broadcasting rights in public performances; 


Maintains a music library from which amateur socie- 
ties may borrow; 


(9) With the Department of Education, is assisting to 


(10) 


(11) 


form and train a National Youth Orchestra; 
Through its Broadcasts to Schools Section assists with 
the teaching of music in more than two thousand 
primary schools and to infant and post-primary pupils 
of the Correspondence School; 

Presents the National Orchestra in from ten to fifteen 
free schools concerts every year. 
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333 Last financial year, the activities listed above involved 
the Service in payments to New Zealand composers, per- 
formers, and musical societies of more than £120,000, as 
follows: 


National Orchestra (conductor, New Zealand 

guest conductors, and players) ..... _...... £61,468 
Fees to New Zealand solo artists, vocal and in- 

strumental, appearing with the Orchestra 4,277 
Fees to New Zealand artists and choirs for 

studio engagements or relays: 


so RRS aan Rn oe = Re ne er an ane tneee 10,871 
iistrumetiten =: 20" eo 43,811 

Fees to New Zealand Music Society, London 
(New Zealand artists abroad) _.....__..... 240 
Fees and prizes to New Zealand composers ...... 045 
Relays from music festivals ..... ... _..... 1,207 


Theatre and Writing 


334 The Broadcasting Service is also a leading patron of 
New Zealand writing, and, in a restricted sound-only sense, 
of the theatre. The Service— 

(1) Commissions and buys plays; 


(2) Engages players (including members of New Zealand 
Players companies in their off seasons) and produces 
plays; 

(3) Commissions ‘features’, documentary programmes, 
and talks; 


(4) Seeks to stimulate new writing (prose and verse) by 
presenting it in special broadcast programmes; 


(5) Buys broadcasting rights and/or Listener publication 
rights in short stories and verse; 


(6) Commissions literary, music, and art criticism; 
(7) Broadcasts readings from and adaptations of New 


Zealand books; 
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(8) Gives special prominence to New Zealand books in 
its regularly broadcast book review sessions; 


(9) Organizes small literary competitions in the Book 
Shop programme. 


335 Payments to New Zealand playwrights, adapters, 
scripters, and actors amount to about £7,500 a year; pay- 
ments to New Zealand writers for The Listener and to authors 
of broadcast programmes to more than £6,000 a year. 

Total direct expenditure last year on the promotion of the 
arts exceeded £135,000. 

These figures and particulars take no regard of broadcast- 
ing’s part in developing public taste for music, theatre, and 
literature. 


See also National Orchestra, paras. 28 to 43. 
National Youth Orchestra, paras. 44, 45. 
How the Broadcasting Service helps the com- 
poser, paras. 66 to 70. 
How the Broadcasting Service helps the author, 
paras. 265 to 274. 
New Zealand Listener, paras. 254 to 256. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


336 The National Council of Adult Education was estab- 
lished by the Adult Education Act, 1947, following on the 
Report of the Consultative Committee that was set up ‘to 
institute a survey of the present cultural and educational 
facilities available for adults and to make whatever recom- 
mendations it may deem necessary’. The Consultative Com- 
mittee published its findings in 1947 under the title ‘Further 
Education for Adults’. The report was a comprehensive 
survey of existing needs and facilities and contained a 
number of recommendations for the future, including recom- 
mendations on organization and administration. 
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337 The Adult Education Act, 1947, replaced the existing 
Council of Adult Education, which had functioned on rather 
limited powers, by a National Council of Adult Education 
constituted as follows: 


The Director of Education (or his nominee), 

The Director of the National Library Service (or his 
nominee), 

One member appointed by the Senate of the University 
of New Zealand, 

Two members appointed by each of the four University 
College Councils (after consultation with the local 
Regional Council of Adult Education), 

One member appointed by the Dominion Council of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, 

One member appointed by the Minister to represent the 
Maori race, and up to 

Two members co-opted by the Council itself. 


338 The functions of the National Council are set out in 
the Act as follows: 

(a) To promote and foster adult education and the culti- 
vation of the arts; 

(6) To make recommendations to the Minister as to the 
amount of the annual grant to be made to the National 
Council for adult education out of moneys appropri- 
ated by Parliament for that purpose, and to receive 
and administer and control the expenditure of all 
moneys granted to the Council as aforesaid. 


339 The Act also provided that in each of the four Univer- 
sity districts there should be set up a Regional Council of 
Adult Education ‘whose constitution shall from time to time 
be determined and whose members shall be appointed by the 
College Council of the district, and who shall exercise such 
powers in respect of adult education as the College Council 
may delegate to it’. 

These regional councils took the place of advisory com- 
mittees of adult education that had previously been formed 
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by the university colleges for the planning and administra- 
tion of adult education within each university district. 


340 The Act stipulated that at least half the members of 
the regional council in any district were to be persons 
appointed on the nomination of voluntary associations or 
organizations engaged or interested in adult education in 
the district. 


341 The regional councils set up in the four university 
centres vary somewhat in composition, largely in accordance 
with their differing policies and circumstances. In all cases, 
however, there are representatives of the University Council 
and the Workers’ Education Association. Other interests 
represented include drama, women’s organizations, and local 
district committees. 


342 The first meeting of the newly constituted National 
Council was held on April 15 1948, and it then decided to 
appoint an executive officer with the title of National Secre- 
tary of Adult Education and to call for applications. The 
executive officer was appointed and took up duties in January 


1949. 


343 A Standing Committee, to act for and on behalf of the 
Council between its meetings had been appointed, consisting 
of the Wellington members of the Council and other members 
who find it possible to attend. The Standing Committee meets 
regularly once a month. 


344 In addition to the Standing Committee, the Council has 
set up sub-committees as follows: 


Maori Sub-committee; 

Community Arts Sub-committee; 

Community Centres Committee; 

Drama Sub-committee and the Visual Arts 
Sub-committee. 
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ORGANIZATION 


345 The National Council works with and through regional 
councils of adult education attached to the universities in the 
four metropolitan areas. The actual work in the field is, for 
the most part, carried out by staff tutors employed by the 
universities and working under the direction of the regional 
council. Activities which can best be handled on a national 
rather than a regional basis are undertaken directly by the 
National Council working in close liaison with the regional 
councils. 


346 Each regional council controls a full-time staff, includ- 
ing a director and a number of general and specialist tutors. 
The full-time adult education tutors employed in New Zea- 
land totalled 55 in the year 1958-59. Of this total, 19 were 
general tutors and 36 were specialist tutors. Each specialist 
tutor concentrates upon assisting individuals or groups inter- 
ested in one special field of study, as, for instance, music, 
drama, arts and crafts, and home science. The general tutor, 
on the other hand, is generally responsible for fostering adult 
education and the arts within a sub-district. His duties, there- 
fore, involve keeping in touch with the whole range of adult 
education needs in the communities in his area. He thus 
assists voluntary bodies to make their work more effective, 
completes arrangements for tours of specialist tutors and 
maintains a close liaison with the other agencies of adult 
education such as libraries, art galleries, technical high 
schools, and various Government departments. He also under- 
takes tutorial work and assists small study groups, using box 
and discussion course material provided by the regional 
council. 


THE WORKERS EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


347 The Workers’ Educational Association has been almost 
completely absorbed by the Adult Education activities. The 
Workers’ Educational Association now only exists to a limited 
extent in the main centres. On its continued existence there 
is a diversity of opinion. Some maintain that the purpose of 
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the Workers’ Educational Association is no longer valid in 
a welfare state where there is a great measure of equality 
among the citizens, and that the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation came into existence at a time of struggle between the 
workers and the employers with the purpose of arming the 
workers with educational weapons the equal of those of the 
employers. On the other hand, it is argued that the Workers’ 
Educational Association formed the workers’ university and 
- was sought out and zealously used by such as wished to im- 
prove their education, whereas Adult Education brought its 
facilities and offered them at everyone’s doorstep. 


348 It is not our intention to present a full report of the 
activities of Adult Education, which are described in its 
annual reports, but only to touch on such activities as are 
concerned with the arts. 


349 Drama.—tThere are five staff tutors as well as part- 
time tutors, whose main efforts have been towards trying to 
train a corps of producers to raise thereby the standards of 
local effort. During the year ended March 31 1959, 78 groups 


with a membership of 1,252 were given intensive tutoring. 


350 Music.—There are five specialist music tutors, for 
whom choral work is an important activity, as there are now 
many places where choral festivals are an established annual 
event. Their services are also called upon to give advice and 
assistance to established musical groups so that they can raise 
their standards of performance. 

Expert tuition is provided to chamber music groups, the 
members of which are young people. 

For the year ended March 31 1959, 62 groups with a 
membership of 1,185 received direct and continuous tuition. 


351 The principle has been accepted that in catering for 
cultural needs of the population, it is not sufficient to organize 
lectures on theory and appreciation, but opportunities must 
be given for students actively to participate in the practice 
of the arts. Practical classes in such of the arts as painting 
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and pottery are limited only by the availability of finance 
and suitable tutors. 


NEW ZEALAND ARTISTS 


352 The Council has now completed assembling a small 
exhibition of the work of New Zealand artists, representative 
of what is being done by artists throughout the country at 
the present time. By means of this exhibition, the Council 
hopes to provide better opportunities for artists to find a 
market for their paintings and to diffuse a knowledge of the 
work of our artists to a much wider audience. 


FINANCE 


353 The Government grant to the National Council of Adult 
Education for the year ended March 31 1959 was £121,008. 
Of this sum, £34,172 was allotted to Auckland University, 
£32,037 to Victoria University, £25,096 to Canterbury Uni- 
versity, and £24,327 to Otago University. Grants were made 
to other bodies as follows: £50 to New Zealand Drama 
Council, £240 to Auckland Music School Bursaries, £50 to 
New Zealand Ballet Tour (1957-58 £541 to New Zealand 
Ballet Company). Approximately 75 per cent. of the Govern- 
ment grant is expended in salaries and tutors’ fees, the 
balance being absorbed by the customary running expenses. 


COMMUNITY ARTS SERVICE 


354 The Community Arts Service, which is administered 
by the Council of Adult Education, was started in 1947 for 
the following two reasons: 


(a) During the war years, there had been a dearth of 
cultural activity and opportunities for people to wit- 
ness professional performances of drama, music, etc. 

(6) As an adjunct to Adult Education, the activities of 
which were tutorial, the Community Arts Service 
would supply examples of the arts performed by 
professionals. 
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355 The activities of the Community Arts Service are in- 
tended to display the arts in rural districts where opportuni- 
ties of seeing live performances are considerably fewer than 
in the main centres, thereby enriching the cultural life of 
rural communities. There was the added advantage of in- 
volving the local communities, for not only do they, through 
their local committees, undertake responsibility for the local 
organization of the enterprise and its presentation, they also 
undertake the responsibility for financial guarantees, for 
billeting, and for general hospitality for the visiting artists. 
The greatest benefit from the contribution that is thus made 
by the local committees arises from their identification with 
the show that is brought them—it becomes their show in the 
arts, leading not only to measures of greater self-help but 
also to a desire for further knowledge of the arts. The purpose 
behind Community Arts Service is not merely to supply 
entertainment of a good standard to rural folk who lack it, 
it is also to extend adult education and to enrich community 
life by stimulating the local community to mobilize more 
effectively the cultural resources that are latent in its own 
ranks. 


DRAMA UNIT 


356 In 1948, the Community Arts Service formed a Drama 
Unit to tour the smaller towns of the North Island. This was 
the first professional theatrical company to be formed in New 
Zealand. In 1957, the Drama Unit was reconstituted, and a 
professional producer was brought from England for this 
purpose. Its first production, Waiting for Godot, was pre- 
sented on 44 occasions to audiences of 7,880. Its second pro- 
duction, Candida, was presented in 53 towns to audiences 
totalling 8,540. 


BALLET 


357. In 1953, it was decided to extend the activities of the 
Community Arts Service. A touring lecture demonstration of 
ballet had been a success, so an annual tour of ballet, in a 
small way, was begun and has continued annually ever since, 
these tours again being confined to the smaller towns. 
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OPERA 


358 The New Zealand Opera Company now makes a tour 
for the Community Arts Service. The Marriage of Figaro, 
with principals only, was presented in 45 towns to audiences 
totalling 11,000; The Barber of Seville was performed in 
75 towns to a total audience of 53,000. 


359 It will be obvious that financially it is impossible to 
tour country towns with productions of theatre, ballet, and 
opera and make them a commercial success. By extending 
its activities in this way, Community Arts Service has created 
a problem for itself. In the last five years, the demand has 
grown to an extent that it is impossible to meet financially, 
as witness the last visit of opera to Masterton, which was 
completely booked out within three hours. 


360 At present, Community Arts Service aims to tour each 
year a ballet, an opera, and a play. In addition, short tours 
are made by the New Zealand Puppet Theatre (107 perform- 
ances to audiences of 27,500) and a number of groups of 
musicians. Art exhibitions are also toured, two recent major 
ones being made available through Unesco, which travelled 
extensively. Other exhibitions are in the main locally 
arranged. For the year ended March 31 1959, showings 
totalled 283 and were visited by more than 81,000 people. 


NEW ZEALAND SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


361 The School Publications Branch of the Department of 
Education is one of the largest publishers in the country. Its 
publications, considered from the literary, artistic, and typo- 
graphical points of view, are now generally recognized as of 
more than ordinary merit. Evidence of this is afforded by 


the fact that UNESCO has produced a brochure about them. 


362 The School Publications Branch began to function in 
February 1939. It is since 1945 that it has established its 
present high standard of production. Without using expensive 
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papers, binding, or processing, the numerous school publica- 
tions must have had a marked effect on forming the taste of 
the many children through whose hands they have passed. 


363 Not only have children benefited, but New Zealand 
writers and artists have been commissioned to contribute 
stories, plays, poems, and illustrations. As one of the chief 
functions is to publish stories with a New Zealand setting, 
local writers have been frequently commissioned. Some of 
New Zealand’s best authors have been induced to try their 
hand, mostly successfully, at writing for children, and most 
of the eminent New Zealand authors have contributed. 


364 Usually, the drawings are commissioned from free- 
lance artists in New Zealand, as also are the cover designs. 
Each issue published in each series has its own cover design 
and its own individual lay-out, so that the content is pre- 
sented as attractively as possible. 


365 Payments to writers and artists have remained at a 
constant rate since April 1954, and are therefore due for 
reconsideration. Submissions advising that fees be revised 
and brought up to date, in line with increases in wages and 
salaries, were made in 1957, but without result. 


The fees paid to writers are: 
Uncommissioned ...... £2/13/— per 1,000 words 


Commissioned _..... £4/—/-— per 1,000 words 
The fees paid to artists are: 
Piers = Nake. al > Seg £6/13/- 
Major illustration? ac ta £4/—-/- 
Medium illustration 2.000. 0 £2/13/-— 
Minor illustration 9, tees £1/7/- 
Double-page illustration ......__...... £10/12/- 
to 
£15/19/-— 
Full-page illustration 000... —..... £6/13/- 


TELEVISION 


366 Television has been introduced into New Zealand. Its 
effects on the arts will be radical and widespread. To give 
some idea of its repercussions on the arts, we feel we cannot 
do better than quote some paragraphs below, taken from the 
publication The Economics of Television, by Dr W. B. Sutch, 
Secretary for Industries and Commerce, July 1959. 


‘THE ECONOMICS OF TELEVISION IN NEW ZEALAND’ 


367 ‘It is now almost inevitable that a regular television 
service will be introduced in New Zealand and that, before 
many years have passed, the service will be extended to 
most centres of population such that more than half the 
homes in New Zealand will have television receivers. That 
is, New Zealand is probably past the point of considering 
whether television should be introduced. That being the 
case, we should be on the eve of the great debate when, 
how, and in what form television should be introduced and 
operated and to examine the likely social and economic 
effects of its introduction. 


THE NATURE AND IMPACT OF TELEVISION 


368 ‘Television makes its appeal through the ear and the 
eye. It thus goes far beyond the range of other traditional 
media, the press, books, magazines, and radio, into a field 
which is reached in part only by the stage and the cinema; 
but—and this is important—whereas the public attends 
the theatre or cinema only occasionally and usually 
deliberately for the purpose of seeing a chosen programme, 
television will be available to all the family without effort. 
Indeed, television becomes part of family life and helps 
shape (or distort) patterns of thought and conduct. This 
is, of course, also true of radio, but television can compel 
attention in a way which radio cannot. Many people are 
able to accept radio broadcasts as a background noise 
which only sometimes compels attention. Television is 
moving pictures in the home with more light and more 
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comfort. Seeing is believing for most of us, and the 
majority are more deeply influenced by things seen than 
things read or heard. In these facts lies the great influence 
of television, an influence which can easily be abused or 
neglected. 


369 ‘It is obvious that television can help in the spread of 


knowledge and the arts and in the improvement of human 
relationships, both national and international. In the fields 
of the arts and knowledge, it can provide the stimulus and 
introduction to many whose interest has not been roused 
by schools, books, and radio. This is not to suggest that 
television will, or could, quickly breed a new and finer 
race of painters, musicians, or scholars. It could, however, 
help to produce a climate where such activities were held 
in greater esteem and where a greater part of the people 
were able to enjoy the pleasures of the arts and a wider 
education generally. 


370 ‘With our present system of education, we stop alto- 


gether or specialize at too early a stage, with the result 
that many, including the specialists, lack a full educational 
background which could be absorbed if we were provided 
by means appropriate to present-day living. There is scope 
in television for the filling of these serious gaps. 


371 ‘Television can and should entertain as well as inform 


us. It can bring before us all the best in entertainment, 
though it may often, through short-sighted economy, bring 
what is often worse than mediocre. 


372 ‘Because of its compelling attraction and its power to 


influence judgement and actions, television can be as 
great a curse as it can be a blessing. Usually, it takes a 
long time for the human race to rebel except when its 
pocket is hurt, and most of us accept the second best and, 


-having accustomed ourselves to it, seldom stir to ask for 
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anything better. The films shown in commercial motion- 
picture theatres illustrate this point. Thus, if programmes 
are third-rate, without being objectionable, there is unlikely 
to be a great outcry. As a result, before long, half of the 
people of this country could use up two or three hours a 
day on programmes of a quality lower than is normally 
acceptable in our cinemas at present. 


373 ‘It is not an exaggeration to suggest that in, say, fifteen 
years, the beliefs, tastes, and opinions of possibly half of 
New Zealand will be based mainly on the impressions 
received from television. 


374 “The main purpose in requiring the production of as 
large a proportion of New Zealand programmes as is 
possible is to ensure that the service provided is one 
especially suited to our own needs and social requirements. 
It would give scope for development in the field of film 
and dramatic production which is essential if television is 
to contribute to and express our national character.’ 


SUBSIDIES TO THE ARTS 


375 In this connection, we would draw attention to the 
following quotation from the thirteenth annual report of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, more particularly in view of 
the establishment of television in New Zealand: 


‘Broadcasting, both in sound and vision, is a major 
consumer of the arts, and, although it does indeed pay fees 
for the use of what it puts on the air, it makes no contribu- 
tion to the basic survival of the arts—i.e., in the theatre, 
opera house, or concert hall. If the living theatre should 
decline or perish, broadcasting will be deprived of the 
actors, producers, writers on whom it so largely depends 
for its existence, and it has a similar interest in the survival 
of ballet, opera, and music. The case does not rest, how- 
ever, on sheer self-interest. Broadcasting, the most potent 
instrument of diffusion, includes among its social obliga- 
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tions that of enlarging and nourishing public taste in the 
arts, and that function involves a certain responsibility on 
its part for assisting those arts to survive and prosper. 
These considerations have now received timely and disin- 
terested acceptance by Independent Television; by donat- 
ing £100,000 to the arts, it has recognized a principle 
analogous to that of reafforestation.’ 
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PART xX 


Department of Internal Affairs 


376 THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS ISSUES 
licences each year for the authorization of art unions, and 
each year makes a net profit. During the depression years, 
these profits were used to supplement mayoral relief funds 
and similar charitable aids. After the depression had passed 
and there no longer existed a need for such relief funds, Mr 
Joseph Heenan, then Under-Secretary of the Department, 
made the suggestion that a part of the art union profits should 
be used to foster the arts. This suggestion was put into effect, 
and each year about 10 per cent. of the art union profits are 
granted to cultural organizations, as the following figures 
show: 


T otal Grants to 
art union cultural or- 
profits ganizations 


Year ended March 31 1957 £231,385 £23,260 
Year ended March 31 1958 £225,620 £17,480 
Year ended March 31 1959 £224,876 £19,239 


377 In making grants, no particular distinction is made 
between organizations which exist for the furtherance of 
amateur activity and those which are concerned with the 
foundation and progress of the professional arts. As examples 
of the wide range of bodies to whom grants are made, we 
quote the following: 


For the year ended March 31 1958 


Drama The New Zealand Players 
The New Zealand Drama Council 
The British Drama League 
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Music The New Zealand Opera Company 

The New Zealand Federation of Chamber 
Music Societies 

The Alex Lindsay Orchestra 

The Christchurch Civic Music Council 

The Auckland Operatic Society 

The Wellington Choral Union 

The International Society for Contem- 
porary Music | 


Ballet The New Zealand Ballet Company 


Fine and 

Applied Art Exhibition of Russian Art 
Estorick Collection of French Paintings 
Canadian Handicraft Exhibition 


Films New Zealand Film Institute 


Miscellaneous Auckland Festival 
West Coast Historical Museum 
Bishop Suter Gallery, Nelson 
Architectural Centre, Wellington 


CRANTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31 1959 


378 The largest grant made was £5,500 to the New Zealand 
Players to assist them with existing activities, the creation of 
a second company, and the formation of a school of drama. 
The Federation of Chamber Music Societies was assisted with 
£500. Both the New Zealand Drama Council and the British 
Drama League received substantial subsidy grants. Local 
institutions helped included the Auckland Light Opera Club, 
£500; the Wellington Operatic Society, £650; the Auckland 
Ballet Theatre, £500; the Dunedin Opera Society, £250; the 
Napier Operatic Society, £250; and the Whangarei Children’s 
Theatre, £100. 


379 Recognition of the developing feature of the cultural 
scene was made in assistance given to festivals. Grants were 
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made to Auckland, New Plymouth, and Wellington specifi- 
cally to help the artistic side of their festivals. 


380 Previous to 1960, the total amount disbursed by the 
Department of Internal Affairs from art union profits in 
fostering the arts and in bursaries, etc., amounted annually 
to between £30,000 and £40,000. In the Budget of July 1960, 
the Minister of Finance increased this amount to £60,000, the 
balance to be drawn from the Consolidated Fund. The 
disposal of these funds was to be placed in the hands of a 
committee working in conjunction with the Department of 
Internal Affairs. 


381 In making this decision, the Labour Government has 
set up two significant landmarks in the history of New Zea- 
land. This is the first time that public money, apart from the 
Department of Education vote and the financing of the 
National Art Gallery and Museum, has been allocated to the 
encouragement of the arts, thereby recognizing their value 
to the country. Hitherto, the disposal of the art union profits 
has lain with officers of the Department of Internal Affairs 
to make suggestions to the Minister. The appointment of a 
committee to work with the Department of Internal Affairs 
is the first step towards establishing the arts on a secure and 
appropriate basis. 


GOVERNMENT BURSARIES 


382 Bursaries, on the recommendation of a selection com- 
mittee are granted by the Government each year for students 
of music and drama and each second year for students of 
ballet, for overseas study. The value of these bursaries is 
£400 a year plus £50 towards the cost of a return passage, 
which is paid direct to the shipping company. For the year 
ended March 31 1958, five awards were made for the study 
of music overseas, and five for drama. 


383 Six local bursaries valued at £150 a year for three 
years were awarded to students to take the Executant Diploma 
Course in Music at Auckland University College. 
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384 In the year ended March 31 1959, it was realized that 
students on current bursaries in London were finding it diffi- 
cult to pay fees and live on £400 a year. This matter is under 
consideration. 


385 Four bursaries, two for two years and two for one 
year, were made to students of ballet. 


386 Four awards were made in drama, one for two years 
and three for one year. A new departure for the committee 
was an award of £100 to a student to undertake special train- 
ing in speech and drama in Auckland. 


387 In music, three awards for two years and six bursaries 
valued at £150 were awarded to students to take the Execu- 
tant Diploma Course at the University of Auckland. An inno- 
vation was the award to a student who was granted £300 to 
enable her to undertake a one-year cadetship with the 
National Orchestra. 


388 Bursaries, as will be seen, are made for one, two, or 
occasionally three years. It will be evident, for instance, that 
if three bursaries for music were made in 1958 for a period 
of two years, and the same were granted in 1959, then six 
bursaries are current during one year. Sufficient money is 
made available each year to award fifteen years of such 
bursaries in music, nine in drama, and three in ballet. 


389 To assist bursars and other New Zealand students in 
London, small grants are made annually to the New Zealand 
Music Society, which gives concerts in Wigmore Hall and 
small recitals in a hall made available by the British Council, 
thus enabling students to gain experience in performing in 
public. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


390 The Government provides for two scholarships, each of 
a value of £500 a year. One, the National Art Gallery Travel- 
ling Scholarship, is administered by the management com- 
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mittee of the National Art Gallery (see also para. 141), the 
second by the Association of New Zealand Art Societies (see 
also para. 142). If, during any year, the judges do not con- 
sider any applicant suitable for recommendation for the 
award of a scholarship, the amount of the grant is carried 
forward and a double award may be made in the following 
year. 


NEW ZEALAND LITERARY FUND 
391 See paras. 244 to 248. 
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PART 4. 


Festivals 


AUCKLAND FESTIVAL 


392 The first Auckland Festival was held in August 1949; 
it was promoted by the Auckland Music Council, which had 
been formed the previous year as an association of the many 
musical societies in Auckland. The council, with ample enthu- 
siasm and little cash (eighty pounds), decided to promote a 
festival. The first festival was a modest undertaking of per- 
formances by local artists and societies with a visiting soloist. 


393 The festival was promoted as a music festival, but soon 
expanded. In the second festival in 1950, there were included 
the exhibition of the Auckland Society of Arts and drama and 
poetry readings, which have continued to be a popular attrac- 
tion in each festival’s programme. The extension of the 
festival beyond music led to the conclusion that it was beyond 
the functions of a purely music council and to the formation 
of the Auckland Festival Society, which was formed and 
incorporated towards the end of 1952. The festival is now a 
Festival of the Arts, and has included ballet, opera, floral 
arts, chamber music, and jazz, as well as a film festival, art 
shows, and attractive exhibitions at the Auckland Museum. 
One feature which began with the first festival was a social 
committee, now more than a hundred strong, which provides 
suppers after performances where the public may meet the 
artists, and also a Festival Club. 


394 The Auckland Festival Society has had the co-operation 
of the New Zealand Broadcasting Service throughout its life, 
and the National Orchestra has made a major contribution 
to every festival. 
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395 The finances of the society are dependent for the most 
part on public support. Support has been given by the Auck- 
land City Council and from the art union funds controlled by 
the Department of Internal Affairs (which ceases when the 
society, by stringently careful administration, manages to 
achieve a profit). The festival has become part of the civic 
life of metropolitan Auckland and draws patrons as well from 
other parts of New Zealand. The attendances have grown 
from year to year, and at the 1959 festival the total attend- 
ances at the various festival attractions exceeded 103,000. 
The Auckland Festival Society has certainly played its part 
in the cultural life of Auckland and has increased and 
widened the interest in the arts. 


AUCKLAND FESTIVAL, 1960 


396 With one or two exceptions, the attractions provided 
through performances by New Zealand artists in the concert, 
operatic, and dramatic sections will show very substantial 
losses, and the overall financial outcome of the festival will 
not be a happy one. 


397 Auckland Festival, 1960 
1960 1960 1959 1958 


Attendance Figures 
Concerts and Recitals ...... 18.3% 18,448 18,468 19,914, 


Theatre and Poetry __..... 9.2% 2,206 19,631 3,459 
TRL Sd eS Le ga 10.2% 10,342 * * 

= riage prac atin 12.2% 12,259 . 15,000 
Exhibitions __...... _...... 32.8% 32,897 34,239 17,634 
Paimeen: eee SuSeclS. 15.0% 15,108 22,724 19,720 
Church Service ..... __.... 0.3% 300? 300? 500 


Social Committee Projects 6.0% 6,028 6,688 5,143 














100.0% 100,648 102,200 81,745 
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WELLINGTON FESTIVAL 


398 The first festival of the arts in Wellington was held for 
eleven days from 25 February to 7 March 1959. It was not 
exclusive to the arts, but purported to be a ‘Festival for All’, 
both children and adults, for sporting enthusiasts and for the 
followers of the arts. In attempting to suit all tastes, it ranged 
from classical music to jazz, from drama to films, from opera 
to variety, and from cricket to boxing. Noteworthy among 
representations of the arts were the ‘Prom.’ concerts of the 
National Orchestra. There were also performances of opera, 
ballet, chamber music, and orchestral music. Plays were per- 
formed and there were performances by the Puppet Theatre. 
The National Art Gallery and the New Zealand Academy of 
Fine Arts provided a special showing of pictures, while 
special exhibitions of pictures were held at three private 
galleries. 


399 Organization was in the hands of the Festival Commit- 
tee, and hundreds of men and women representing almost 
every activity and interest in the city gave their time and 
energy voluntarily to the planning and preparation. Heralded 
by street decorations and a public procession, the festival was 
a success, both financially and from the public point of view. 
The decision of the City Council is to hold a similar festival 
again after an interval of two years—that is, in 1961. 


400 The Wellington Festival was partly designed to foster 
an interest in the arts and partly to ‘put Wellington on the 


map’. 


401 There is a suggestion afoot that there should be co- 
operation among the towns and cities which hold festivals, 
whereby the dates of such festivals could be arranged in 
rotation. If this were done, an artist coming from abroad 
could give his services in several towns successively. This 
would mean a greater financial inducement to him and it 
would lessen the cost to the individual festival organizations. 
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DUNEDIN FESTIVAL 


402 The festival at Dunedin is now an annual event. It 
began in 1954 in celebration of the royal visit. The 1960 
festival started on 23 January and continued for nine days 
until 31 January. A diverse programme was offered, includ- 
ing processions and street decorations. The arts were repre- 
sented by concerts of the National Orchestra, a play by the 
Southern Comedy Players, special exhibitions at the Art 
Gallery and by the Otago Art Society, and two Greek plays 
with several performances outdoors produced by Rosalie and 
Patric Carey. Each organization taking part was responsible 
for its own finances. In 1960, the Dunedin City Council set 
aside £2,000, to be spent mainly on advertising, street decora- 
tions, and general administration. 


NEW PLYMOUTH FESTIVAL 


403 The major part of the festival functions take place in 
the open-air amphitheatre known as the Bowl of Brooklands. 
In 1958, the City Council granted a lease to the New Ply- 
mouth Public Relations Office, allowing the use of the Brook- 
lands gully for conversion into an open-air theatre. The native 
bush scenery that skirts the small lake makes the theatre site 
one of the loveliest to be found anywhere. Built into a semi- 
circular curve of the bank and overhanging the lake is the 
massive concrete stage, built almost entirely from communal 
labour volunteered by the citizens of New Plymouth and 
district, the materials for which were donated by business 
people. To cover the stage and reinforce the acoustics, a 
modern sound shell (designed by E. H. Borrell) has been 
built with cantilever roof to fit in to the surrounding bush 
scenery. The auditorium seats 16,000 people—7,500 on 
wooden seats with backs and the rest on sloping grass banks. 
The curtain between acts is formed by a floodlit waterfall 
that rises fifteen feet and falls into the lake, pumped from 
a pipe that encircles the outer edge of the projecting stage 
and is lit in many colours. 


404 This theatre was built at a capital cost of approximately 
£9,000. Of this money, approximately £4,000 has been 
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loaned by the City Council and the rest obtained from the 
profits of events run by the Public Relations Office and from 
annual sustaining members. Both construction and finance 
have therefore been the result of communal enterprise. There 
is a Bowl of Brooklands Development Fund, the member’s 
subscription being £2 per annum, of which £1 goes towards 
production of the festival and £1 towards construction. 
Membership carries the right to free admission to all per- 
formances with other privileges. 


405 The 1958 festival had an attendance of 40,000, which 
paid a total of £5,000 in entrance fees. The attendance in 
1959 was 42,000. 


406 The programme for the 1958 festival included Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, the New Zealand Ballet 
Company, and two concerts by the National Orchestra. 

The festival of 1960, held from 27 February to 7 March, 
included, as well as lighter entertainment, Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet and concerts by the National Orchestra. 


407 The Minister of Internal Affairs made a grant of £300 
towards the expenses of the 1960 festival. 


LOWER HUTT FESTIVAL 


408 The city of Lower Hutt has held several festivals since 
1956, when the first took place to commemorate the official 
opening of the Lower Hutt War Memorial Library and Cul- 
tural Centre. The city of Lower Hutt is fortunate in now 
having halls of a size and with equipment that allow music 
and drama to be adequately presented. Their festivals have 
been confined almost exclusively to presentation of music and 
drama, employing both local and national organizations. The 
1956 festival included chamber music, light opera, orchestral 
music, and the New Zealand Opera Company. The local 
schools contributed concerts and there was a play by the local 
repertory society. The third festival in 1958 celebrated the 
opening of the new Town Hall, and these festivals, lasting 
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four weeks, became an annual event. In 1958, the New Zea- 
land Opera Company again took part, and there was a concert 
in the new Town Hall by the National Orchestra. 


INVERCARGILL FESTIVAL 


409 Invercargill held a summer festival in February 1960. 
The part played by a presentation of the arts was small, con- 
sisting only of a pianoforte recital and display by local 


artists. 
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Halls and Theatres 


410 THE PRESENTATION OF A PLAY, A CONCERT, A RECITAL, 
or ballet requires a suitable hall. Three kinds are needed: 
the large hall holding, say, fifteen hundred to two thousand 
for concerts, a theatre with auditorium, dressing-rooms, etc., 
and the small hall holding from three hundred to eight 
hundred people. There is a great need for all three kinds, as 
modern, well-planned, and acoustically satisfactory halls are 
few. Our theatres are old-fashioned, badly heated, shabby, 
and poorly maintained, and are hired out by commercial 
companies at rentals that almost prohibit the financial success 
of any but a popular commercial show. It can therefore be 
objected that support either from Government or private 
patronage to any cultural organization that requires a theatre 
goes perforce to swell the profits of the commercial company. 
The only solution would be the provision of municipal 
theatres which could be let at a reasonable rental of, say, 
twenty to twenty-five pounds a night. 





411 There is only one theatre in Auckland and two in 
Wellington that can be rented. The cost of renting His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Auckland, from 25 July to 11 August 
1959 was £563, inclusive of cleaning. The rental for the 
Opera House, Wellington, for the period Saturday 13 Febru- 
ary to Saturday 20 February 1960 was £360. The rental has 
since advanced to £285 a week, plus £100 for cleaning, heat- 
ing, and lighting. The rent of the St. James Theatre, Welling- 
ton, is £450 a week, with matinees charged extra. 





AUCKLAND 


412 In Auckland, public concerts are held in the Town 
Hall, which has two pianos—a good Steinway and a mediocre 
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Bechstein. Hitherto this hall has been acoustically poor, but 
extensive improvements are being made. These include the 
suspension from the ceiling above the stage of a polished 
sycamore sound reflector, into which will be built thirty flood- 
lights. A system of mechanical ventilation with under-floor 
heating is also being installed. The Auckland City Council 
has plans for the building of a new town hall and little 
theatre, but these are not likely to be realized for some years. 


413 For smaller concerts, there are no fewer than eleven 
halls, holding from three hundred and fifty to a thousand, 
all with pianos ranging from fair to good. Outstanding among 
these halls is the Balmoral Memorial Hall, holding a 
thousand, with good acoustic properties, but too far out of 
town to be widely used. 


WELLINGTON 


414 Wellington is extremely badly placed for smaller halls. 
The main Town Hall is adequate for larger concerts, but the 
Concert Chamber is the only centrally situated hall for 
smaller audiences. Holding five hundred and sixty, it is not 
good acoustically, and, owing to the dearth of smaller halls, 
it is used by a great variety of organizations, with the result 
that bookings become extremely difficult. To such an extent 
is it booked in advance that on several occasions it has been 
found impossible to present a visiting artist to the Wellington 
public if the notice of his arrival has been short. 


415 The Wellington City Council is committed to building 
a little theatre, but there is no definite date fixed. The Wel- 
lington Town Hall and its organ in the main hall, together 
with the plumbing and the electrical installation, will in the 
near future require renovation to such an extent that the 
opinion has been expressed that it will be more economical 
to build a new town hall. There are tentative suggestions, 
though no precise plans, for embodying in the new town hall 
a main hall, a little theatre, and two smaller halls—one flat 
and one sloped in tiers. 
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CHRISTCHURCH 


416 In Christchurch, the main recital hall is the Civic 
Theatre, holding eleven hundred. There is adequate heating. 
Its acoustic properties vary with the number of performers: 
thus the Griller Quartet and the Hollywood Quartet both said 
it was completely satisfactory, while others have maintained 
that the National Orchestra has never been properly heard in 
Christchurch owing to the acoustics of the theatre. There are 
two other large halls in Christchurch—the Theatre Royal and 
the St. James Theatre, both holding thirteen hundred. Both 
have disadvantages—the former is not good acoustically, 
while the latter is shabby and run-down. There is also the 
Repertory Theatre, holding seven hundred, heated, and quite 
comfortable, but performing artists, particularly string- 
players, are not happy with its acoustic properties. 


DUNEDIN 


417 In Dunedin, large-scale concerts are held in the Town 
Hall, which has a real disadvantage in its size; it seats more 
than three thousand, and needs to be filled to be acoustically 
satisfactory. Though the attendances for concerts by the 
National Orchestra have risen to between twelve and thirteen 
hundred, the hall is never even half-filled. For smaller 
audiences, there is the Concert Chamber, acoustically fair, 
seating eight hundred and fifty, and the Burns Hall, seating 
four hundred, which is acoustically good. All these halls are 
handy to the centre of the town. 


LOWER HUTT 


418 The Little Theatre at Lower Hutt is a small hall that 
ideally fulfils the requisite conditions. Opened in 1956 and 
seating three hundred and fifty people, every seat being 
equally advantageous for seeing and hearing, it is air- 
conditioned and has the necessary amenities of dressing- 
rooms, kitchen, and supper rooms, and is comfortable, 
modern, and acoustically excellent. It is provided with a 
Boesendorfer grand piano of fine quality. It is rented at £10 
a night or £9 a night for three or more consecutive nights. 
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As the theatre is built into the block containing the war mem- 
orial library, it is difficult to assess its exact cost, which would 
lie between £65,000 and £70,000. This came partly from 
public subscriptions, partly from a building fund accumu- 
lated by the Lower Hutt Council, and partly from current 
revenue during its time of building, the whole subsidized 
£ for £ up to £50,000 by the Government as a war memorial. 
It was designed by the Structon Group Architects. 


For Drama Council plans for the building of little theatres, 
see para. 182. 
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PART APTI 


Law relative to the Arts 


GIFTS TO THE ARTS 


419 Tue Estate anp Girt Duties Act oF 1955 Lays 
down in para. 47 the following (not repealed by subsequent 
amendments) : 

‘No gift duty shall be payable in respect of the creation of 
any charitable trust in New Zealand or elsewhere or the gift 
of any property in aid of any such charitable trust.’ 

In plain words, then, if anyone makes a gift of property 
or money during his lifetime to a ‘charitable trust’, no gift 
duty is payable and no estate duty. There remains the defini- 
tion of ‘charitable trust’. Reference to the Department of 
Internal Revenue elicited the following: There is no definite 
list of institutions considered to qualify, and each case is 
determined by the Commissioner of Inland Revenue. To 
qualify for exemption from gift duty, the institution or 
organization must be— 


(a) Of educational value; or 

(b) For the welfare of the people of New Zealand; 

(c) Non-profit making. 

A public museum or art gallery would therefore qualify 
as a charitable trust. 


TAXATION OF GIFTS TO THE ARTS IN U.S.A. 


420 In the United States of America, the law allows a tax 
free deduction for monetary gifts to the arts of up to 20 
per cent. of the taxpayer’s income. Further, there is no limit 
at all if in the year of assessment and also in eight out of 
the ten preceding years the taxpayer’s contribution plus his 
federal tax bill exceeds 90 per cent. of his income. 
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TAXATION OF GIFTS TO THE ARTS IN AUSTRALIA 


421 Exemption from income tax and social services contri- 
bution is made of amounts donated by the taxpayer to certain 
specified institutions which include: 


(a) The Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust; 


(5) A public fund established for providing money for 
the acquisition, construction, or maintenance of a 
building used by a society which is carried on other- 
wise than for the purposes of profit; 


(c) A public library or art gallery; 

(d) The Sydney Opera House Appeal Fund; 
(e) The Sydney Myer Music Bowl Trust; 

(f) The Industrial Design Council of Australia. 


GIFTS TO THE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


422 In Great Britain, it is possible for any person to 
covenant with another that he shall pay that other an annuity 
or other annual payment for one or more years. The object 
of making a covenant in favour of another person is to enable 
that other person to recover tax already paid on the coven- 
anted sum. Thus the covenanter (i.e., the person who makes 
the payment) deducts from the total sum to be paid income 
tax at the standard rate and holds such tax for the Inland 
Revenue. The Inland Revenue regards the covenanted sum to 
be income in the hands of the recipient. Under the revenue 
laws of the United Kingdom, in order for this to be so, the 


covenant must be for a period which can exceed six years. 


Thus, it is usual to make the covenant for a period of seven 
years in case of charities. 


423 The covenanted sum should not be more than the 


amount of income assessed at the standard rate of income 
tax. If it is more, the covenanter will have to pay tax at the 
standard rate on income in respect of which he might other- 
wise have an allowance or relief. A note to this effect is 
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usually put at the bottom of any appeal issued by a charity 
for persons to make covenants on behalf of the charity. 


424 The taxpayer never treats his donation as a tax deduc- 
tion. What he does is to alienate part of his income which 
has already borne tax at the standard rate. This enables a 
charity which pays no tax to recover the tax paid for its own 
benefit. 


425 Charity is defined legally in Commissioners of Income 
Tax v. Pemsel, 1891 A.C. 531, at 538 as follows: “Trusts for 
the relief of poverty, trusts for the advancement of education, 
trusts for the advancement of religion, and trusts for other 
purposes beneficial to the community not falling under any 
of the preceding heads’. A cultural body would be deemed a 
charity if its object is the promotion of any of the above 
purposes. 


LEGACIES TO THE ARTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


426 There must be many men and women in New Zealand 
who have acquired or inherited works of art of value and 
interest. There are, in fact, a number of private collections 
of pictures, books, and other works of art that would make 
worthy and welcome additions to our art galleries, museums, 
and libraries. Without entering into lengthy particulars, there 
are several pictures of Frances Hodgkins, as well as some 
of those of the older painters such as Barraud and Van der 
Velden in private hands. It would be a normally public- 
spirited action of these owners to bequeath their treasures to 
a public institution after they have enjoyed them during their 
lifetime—a practice that is ages old and world-wide. There 
is no danger of any public institution being embarrassed by 
a legacy of worthless objects, as every institution has the right 
to refuse a bequest or a gift. Few people, while the present 
law stands, could afford to leave their art treasures to a 
public institution. Although in the assessment of a deceased 
estate it is common legal practice to assess works of art at a 
low valuation, such works nevertheless form part of an estate 
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on the value of which death duties are payable. The position 
in New Zealand is summed up in the following extract from 
an article by M. I. Thompson, LL.B., A.P.A.N.Z., entitled 
‘Charities and Death Duty‘ in New Zealand Current Taxation, 
Volume 4, No. 6, November 1959: 


427 (It must be understood that the term ‘charity’ is the 
legal definition of any institution that is not run on a profit- 
making basis and has the qualifications listed in para. 419, 
and the article therefore covers bequests to art galleries, 
libraries, etc.) 


CHARITIES AND DEATH DUTY 


428 ‘Wealthy New Zealanders have often been criticized 
for their lack of philanthropy compared with, say, Ameri- 
cans. Wealthy Americans were said to regard part, at 
least, of their estates as being held for the benefit of the 
community, and they made their wills accordingly, whereas 
only in exceptional cases did wealthy New Zealanders 
recognize any such obligation. 


429 ‘That criticism may have been valid once when death 
duties were comparatively low. It was possible for a 
wealthy man to provide for his family and still have some- 
thing worth while to leave to charity after payment of 
death duties. Death duties comprised estate duty and suc- 
cession duty, and charities which were for the benefit of 
persons or objects in New Zealand were exempt from 
succession duty. 


430 “Today there is no succession duty, but the rates of 
estate duty are so high as to be confiscatory. The wealthy 
man is very much on the defensive. He is preoccupied with 
the problem of providing for his family; with the problem 
of avoiding the sale of the farm or the family business to 
pay estate duty on his death. These problems can be solved, 
given time, resolution, and the right advice; but, whether 
or not the problem is tackled, it is unlikely that anything 
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substantial will be left to charities. Charity begins at home, 


_ and, even if there was once a moral obligation to leave 


something to the community, it must be very slight in these 
days of the welfare state and estate duty designed to 
disinherit. 


431 ‘This would apply more particularly to charities for 


the relief of poverty, the advancement of education, or for 
other public purposes. The welfare state has assumed 
responsibility in these spheres. 


432 ‘Representations were recently made to the Minister 


of Finance for the restoration of the concession previously 
allowed in respect of money left to charities, but, as he 
pointed out, there is nothing to restore. Charities were 
exempt from succession duty. They are still exempt. The 
reply was logical, but unsympathetic. It makes no allow- 
ance for the fact that, when succession duty was abolished, 
the rates of estate duty were correspondingly increased. 
The relief to be given would have to take the form of a 
rebate or exemption from estate duty, but it might lead 
to the restoration of some form of succession duty, and that 
would be a retrograde step. 


433 ‘Those with the interests of religious and other charities 


at heart should examine the present position and make 
sure their appeals and advice to possible benefactors are 
practical and do not conflict too strenuously with family 
responsibilities. Even if in exceptional cases persons with- 
out dependants were prevailed upon to leave everything 
to a charity, the State will take about half of a large estate 
in estate duty.’ 


434 It will be clear from the above statement that there is 
an immediate requirement to amend the law in respect of the 
payment of death duties on legacies to the arts and cultural 
organizations, and the remission of income tax on gifts to 
charities. 
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TAXATION OF VISITING ARTISTS 


435 The system of taxation applying prior to April 1958 to 
an overseas artist visiting this country to give performances 
for which he collected fees was as follows: 


(a) He was entitled to a full year’s personal exemption 
of £375 for income tax purposes, but was not allowed 
any further exemption for dependants. 


(6) He was not liable for social security charge on income 
derived from New Zealand. 


Under this system, the artist visiting New Zealand and 
earning a reasonable scale of fees paid little or no income tax. 


436 Since April 1958, this situation is entirely changed, 
not through a change in the rate of taxation, but owing to a 
change in the method of collecting the taxes. The visiting 
artist, under the present PAYE system, is affected in the 
following ways: 


(a) He is now permitted to claim exemption for depen- 
dants and insurance premiums, but these exemptions 
are taken as for a twelve-month period and are reduc- 
ible in accordance with the period of time actually 
spent in New Zealand. 


(b) Social security tax is now collected on the earnings 
of visiting artists, and this tax is calculated on total 
earnings before any exemptions are deducted. 


437 In explanation of paragraph (a) above, scarcely any 
benefit to the taxpayer arises from the provision of exemp- 
tions for dependants, as these are reducible in proportion to 
the period spent in New Zealand. Thus, if these additional 
exemptions totalled £360 in all, then, for a month’s tour, 
the artist would be allowed only £30. At the same time, his 
personal exemption is reduced from £300 (for a full year) 
to £55, so that his total exemptions fall from £300 to £55. 
If the artist has no dependants or life insurance premiums, 
his exemption falls from £300 to £25. 
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438 The former Minister of Finance was completely in 
favour of these changes, which were deliberately made, as, in 
his opinion, the previous law placed visitors earning income 
in New Zealand in an ‘unduly favourable position’ as com- 
pared with New Zealand residents. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXATION 


439 In regard to social security taxation, the Minister’s 
view is that a visiting artist ‘should be expected to contribute 
from his New Zealand income not only to the national welfare 
(income tax), but also to the social welfare (social security 
tax), in the same way as a New Zealand resident who does 
not expect to benefit in proportion to his contributions to the 
fund’. This statement overlooks the point that, although the 
New Zealand resident may not expect to benefit in proportion 
to his contributions, he has the right, given the appropriate 
circumstances, to claim even more than his contributions. 
From information supplied by the Minister of Social Security 
it is clear that the visiting contributor has no such rights. 
Social security benefits, in cases of sickness, are subject to a 
qualification of one year’s continuous residence. No benefits 
can be obtained during a visit of less than twelve months, 
thereby excluding most visiting artists. There is the exception 
of visitors from Great Britain and Australia. Reciprocity has 
been established between New Zealand and these countries, 
and residence in them is counted as residence in New Zealand 
as far as social security benefits are concerned. Artists from 
many other countries can claim no benefits for sickness except 
emergency benefits conceded by the Social Security Commis- 
sion if the artist is without other resources. 

It will be clear from the above that, to all intents and 
purposes, visiting artists have to pay taxation with no possible 
benefit. 


440 Reference has been made above to reciprocal agree- 
ments existing between the Government of New Zealand and 
those of Great Britain and Australia. Experience has proved 
that artists, by the very nature of their calling, are unable 
to grasp the intricacies of international taxation agreements. 
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The limitation of their understanding is what fees they are 
going to earn and what they will have left when they leave 
the country. Matters of art know no national boundaries, 
least of all those arising from international taxation agree- 
ments. | 


441 Following on complaints from the commercial com- 
munity about the heavy taxation demands made on business 
men visiting New Zealand, the Minister, in December 1957, 
announced that legislation would be introduced to exempt 
from taxation visitors from overseas on the following condi- 
tions: 


(1) The income must arise from personal services. 
(2) The visitor’s stay must not be more than three months. 


(3) The services must be performed for an overseas per- 
son or company. 


(4) The Commissioner of Inland Revenue must be satis- 
fied that the income is taxable in the country of 
normal residence of the visitor. 


(5) The visitor must not be a public entertainer, theatre, 
motion-picture, or radio artist, musician, or athlete. 


The reason for this exemption of the visiting business man 
was given by the Minister as follows: “This modification of 
the rule . . . is intended to facilitate the operations of 
enterprises engaged in international trade and movement of 
workers from one country to another. It was not intended 
that the exemption should apply to public entertainers . . .’ 


442 The remedy is simple. /f the normal annual personal 
exemption of £300 plus normal insurance premiums and 
dependent exemptions were reinstated for visitors irrespective 
of the term of visit, this would ensure that artists who earn 
on a moderate scale would not be penalized as they now are, 
and such a provision would certainly cover the greater part 
of the income earned by a visiting businessman who made a 
short stay. This would also avoid the debatable principle of 
legislating for a particular class, while permitting the State 
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to collect taxation from those whose earnings are high enough 
to ensure that such taxation reductions would not weigh 
unduly. 

Further, visitors should be exempt from the payment of 
social security tax. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX IN NEW ZEALAND 


443 Entertainment tax, until July 1960, has been charge- 
able on all public theatrical or musical presentations unless 
they were given for the purposes of charity or were presented 
by a non-profit-making organization. Although the incidence 
of entertainment tax was defined by statute, a large measure 
of discretion has been exercised by the Commissioner of 
Stamp Duties. 

The amount collected from this tax in the year 1957 
amounted to £462,000, but since then it has increased until 
in 1959 it was approximately £600,000. Of this amount, 
approximately 82 per cent. came from attendance at races 
and cinema theatres. In Great Britain, where the attendance 
at cinemas has fallen owing to television, the loss of tax is 
compensated by a levy of £1 on all television licences. 

In Great Britain, entertainment tax has been lifted on all 
live shows, thereby giving material help to the live theatre. 
The New Zealand Government made a gesture in encouraging 
the arts by abolishing the tax on live shows here in the Budget 
of 1960. 


COPYRIGHT LAW 


444. Copyright law, which concerns literary writers, music 
composers, artists, and playwrights, depends on international 
agreement. There was a clear need for an inquiry into copy- 
right in New Zealand, and in 1957 a committee was set up by 
Order in Council to receive representations and make recom- 
mendations. The committee, which published its report in 
September 1959, stated its “desire to give an opportunity to 
make representations’. Further, it stated, ‘We believe that, as 
a result of such steps as were taken, we received submissions 
which would be representative of all points of view on the 
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subject’. Actually, no associations representing authors, com- 
- posers, or artists gave evidence, although composers’ rights 
were represented to some extent by the Australasian Perform- 
ing Right Association, and their case was stated, after the 
report was issued, by individual composers. Though there 
is no association whose main function is to defend the rights 
of writers, such as the Society of Authors in England and 
the Fellowship of Australian Writers, it is remarkable that 
P.E.N. was not called upon to give evidence. The list of 
organizations which appeared before the Copyright Commit- 
tee was mainly composed of commercial bodies, libraries, 
and sporting organizations. 


445 Under present law, the Copyright Act 1913, the general 
term of copyright is the life of the author and a period of 
fifty years after his death. 


446 The Copyright Committee recommends that if a work 
is published in the lifetime of the author, copyright shall 
continue until the expiration of fifty-six years from the date 
of publication or until the death of the author, whichever 
period is longer. This means that each work of an author 
or composer would have a separate date for the expiry of 
its copyright. Moreover, ‘publication’ as defined by the com- 
mittee would embrace any public performance or broadcast, 
and if this were to become law it would give New Zealand a 
different practice from that obtaining in Great Britain and 
those countries observing the international agreement under 
the Berne Convention of 1886 and the Brussels Revision of 
1948. This arbitrary definition of ‘publication’, which does 
not hold good in any other country, would be peculiar to New’ 


Zealand. 


447 To show the consequences of these proposals, let us 
say that a university student writes a play at the age of 
eighteen and it is given a public performance by the Univer- 
sity Drama Club. If he pursues a literary career so that his 
works command a market, he would forfeit all publication, 
film, or broadcasting rights over that play at the age of sixty- 
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eight, while a business man who had built up a business would 
continue to enjoy its profits as long as he lived and his heirs 
after him indefinitely. 


448 Not only would these proposals, if made law, lead to 
endless confusion and prove unworkable, but they would tend 
to destroy this country’s progress towards creative indepen- 
dence. It seems apparent that the point of view of the com- 
mittee has been that New Zealand depends principally on 
copyright material imported from Great Britain and the 
European countries, and that that was sufficient reason to 
abolish the rights and protection due to the New Zealand 
author, composer, and artist. 
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PART XIV 


The Economic Aspect of the Arts 


449 By OFFERING THIS SURVEY OF THE ARTS, AND BY 
making suggestions as to ways in which they may be helped, 
we are convinced that the average citizen is far from being 
the boorish individual who considers the arts as the whimsical 
diversions of a few eccentrics. This survey will at least stress 
the amount of goodwill for the arts that exists. Expenditure 
on culture is supposedly unpopular with voters. There is good 
ground for believing that this is not so. The disgruntled 
writers of letters to the Press are few compared with the 
rapidly growing number of people who appreciate and 
patronize the arts and who take pride in the development of 
the country in its cultural as well as its material aspects. 


450 To stress the economic aspect of the arts, we feel we 
cannot do better than to quote two passages from publications 
by Dr W. B. Sutch, Secretary for Industries and Commerce. 


451 ‘The number of workers to be absorbed in manufactur- 
ing in the next twenty years will be increased by no less 
than 75 per cent., and a great deal of this increase will be 
in fields where skills are needed. These skills include not 
only those of the administrator, technologist, technician, or 
scientist, but the skills of the designer, architect, sculptor, 
artist, and craftsman. 


452 ‘In a few years’ time, the Christchurch, Wellington, 
and Auckland areas will have populations of between 
500,000 and 750,000 people. This will mean a great 
increase in urban living — fewer proportionately with 
suburban gardens and more living in town apartments. 
These latter people will need more variety for their leisure 
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hours — more and better libraries, art galleries, and 
museums, more drama, music, opera, ballet, better cater- 
ing, more night life. Hence we will need a much greater 
proportion than now of actors, producers, directors, 
singers, musicians, choreographers, dancers, painters, de- 
signers, film-makers, town planners, and landscape archi- 
tects. 


453 ‘And if New Zealand manufacturers are to compete 
in other markets, as I believe they increasingly will, they 
must have a New Zealand climate in which to flourish— 

| a New Zealand market with standards of quality, judgment, 

and taste equal to that of such countries as Denmark, 

Sweden, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. This can come 

only if the arts flourish. From the economic point of view, 

New Zealand industry needs a rapid, deep, and pervasive 

development of the arts. 





454 ‘And here again I use the term industry to cover the 
primary, manufacturing, and servicing fields. For example, 
the tourist trade is upon us more rapidly than we can 
adequately deal with it. We could repeat here the words 
we used about the increasing leisure needs of the urban 
dweller. The tourist industry needs more and better 
libraries, art galleries, and museums, more drama, more 
music, opera, ballet, better catering, more night life. The 
arts in the broad sense are the basis of these. 





455 ‘New Zealand finds itself on the eve of television. And 
while the manufacturer and the technician are prepared, 
the industry which is to provide the programmes is not. 
Admittedly such an industry grows to some extent to meet 
the demands made upon it. But in New Zealand there are 
not many growing points—that is. if live theatre, ballet, 
opera, music are to grow, too. I am, of course, making two 
assumptions here: first, that it will be policy to provide 
television time for New Zealand programmes other than 
the news, the weather forecast, the talk, the discussion, or 
the sports meeting, and, secondly, that the aim will be to 
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have New Zealand programmes approaching international 
standards in acting, singing, dancing, and production. 


456 ‘It is quite possible, however, to run television for years 
in New Zealand on high-quality films imported from the 
extensive libraries built up abroad. This system would use 
overseas funds, but it would not be as costly as producing 
new films and new programmes in New Zealand, if only 
because the imported television programme has already 
been paid for, and what New Zealand would pay would 
be in the nature of a rental. New Zealanders will, I am 
sure, be willing to pay for the additional cost of good New 
Zealand programmes. 


457 ‘It should be remembered that a radio programme in 
New Zealand is mainly recorded imported music, with 
serials and some talks and plays also in this category. With 
television in the United Kingdom, music has a minor role, 
but films, drama, light entetrtainment, and documentaries 
play a substantial part in the programme. 


458 “To meet the New Zealand need, the film industry must 
clearly expand. So must the supply of good actors and of 
all those experts who go to make up a good ballet, opera, 
or play. And these people must be able to make a living 
in the arts, not be part-timers or amateurs. 


459 ‘The need is here for many more people highly quali- 
fied in the arts to help the balance of payments, to provide 
a cultural climate for New Zealand industries to meet over- 
seas markets, to provide for urban living, to cater for the 
tourist trade and the television industry, and to help 
balance our economy.’ 


The following is an extract from ‘Education in Industry’, 


by Dr W. B. Sutch, September 1959: 


460 ‘The tourist used to be able to buy fine rugs in New 
Zealand, and these can still be had, but the demand has 
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fallen off. What else is there? There must be developed 
something of unique quality, unique to New Zealand. It 
could be special patterns of cloth, it could be hand-weaving, 
it could even be fashion goods. It could certainly be 
pottery. A good deal of the pottery produced in New 
Zealand could well grace the homes of visitors to this 
country. A few tourists have bought New Zealand paintings. 


461 ‘But we must also realize that the tourist is not just 


satisfied with the routine films he can see anywhere. If 
there were special films, as in other centres abroad, that 
would be some contribution. But the tourist is willing to 
spend his money on good music, ballet, opera, drama, 
puppets, choirs, art galleries, museums. We have some of 
these things in New Zealand but not enough to make a 
tourist write home about them. The cultural things that 
attract the tourist in the main New Zealand centres are the 
excellent coffee houses and the small art galleries, particu- 
larly in Wellington. 


462 ‘The more people are concentrated in apartments in 


cities the more will be the demand for parks, open spaces 
generally (perhaps to parallel Wellington’s dancing on the 
green), and more of all those entertainments that also 
happen to be attractive to tourists. They will want space 
in the town which is not taken up by traffic or car parks. 
They will want in the centre of the town space for play or 
loafing, libraries, art galleries, opera, and live theatre. 


463 ‘And if these services are of good quality, some of 


them can be exported, at least to Australia, where we 
already are exporting covers for gramophone records and 
backdrops for dramatic productions. New Zealand could 
be a net exporter instead of an importer of opera, ballet, 
drama, choirs, and the like. If they are good enough for 
the tourist to come and see them here, they should attract 
a far bigger audience in the tourist’s home country. 
‘These things are not only possible—they are necessary. 
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464 ‘In New Zealand, then, every possible encouragement 


should be given to tending the new growths in our culture. 
If, for instance, ballet is developing, we should aim at good 
choreography, decor to equal that of London, and a kind 
of training which will maintain continuity and develop a 
tradition. Similarly, the New Zealand Opera Company will 
need continuous support at all levels, costuming, staging, 
training, and production. There is no such thing as “near 
enough” in opera. It is either good or it is not good. The 
New Zealand achievement is good. 


465 ‘Already in music the influence of the National Orches- 


tra has resulted in a Junior National Orchestra. The 
National Broadcasting people and the Chamber Music 
Society together have brought entertainment to New Zea- 
land of a high order. This helps our standards, but we 
must encourage continuity and further development. It 
seems clear that New Zealand needs a conservatorium of 
music. 


466 ‘It should be equally obvious that we need an Institute 


of Industrial Design, as well as two or three general art 
schools. Correspondingly, encouragement should be given 
to acting and drama generally, to singing, and all the arts. 
In all fields, we should nurture the best, one reason being 
that we need it for our economic wellbeing.’ 
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PAARL Any. 


An Arts Council 


467 NOTABLE ADVANCES WERE MADE IN THE FIELD OF 
culture and education during the first Labour Government’s 
term of office. During that period, the Labour Party estab- 
lished a reputation for a sympathetic attitude towards the 
arts, and this reputation was based on solid achievement. The 
most notable act was the establishment of the National Orches- 
tra. There is reason to believe that the late Mr Peter Fraser 
was designing legislation for the encouragement of the arts 
at the time when he went out of office. 


468 In September 1955, the Minister of Education (the 
Hon. R. M. Algie) spoke of his hope that a body similar to 
the Arts Council of Great Britain could be set up in New 
Zealand at a suitable time. In Mr Algie’s view, its purpose 
would be ‘to co-ordinate the activities of bodies interested in 
the pursuit of the arts’. 


REPRESENTATION MADE BY THE NEW ZEALAND DRAMA 
COUNCIL TO THE GOVERNMENT 


469 The New Zealand Drama Council has on two occasions, 
in 1951 and again in 1955, submitted a case for the establish- 
ment of an Arts Council; these submissions were made to the 
Minister of Internal Affairs. 


470 The New Zealand Drama Council defined the objects 


of an Arts Council in the following terms: 


Objects of an Arts Council: 


To advise the Government on all matters relating to the 
arts; 
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To assist in co-ordinating Government expenditure in 


the fields of the arts; 
To act as collective ‘patron’ of the arts; 


By every means available, to make it easier for the 
average New Zealander to interest himself in the arts; 


To fill the gap that exists at present; so many arts 
organizations, with building and many other problems 
on their hands, have nowhere to look for help. 


THE FIRST STEP 


471 The first step towards the setting-up of an organization 
that will fulfil the objectives of an Arts Council was made in 
the 1960 Budget by the allocation of £60,000 for the year 
for the encouragement of the arts. The distribution of this 
money will be made on the advice of a committee working in 
conjunction with the Department of Internal Affairs. 


472 This committee consists of the Minister and Secretary 
of the Department of Internal Affairs or his representative, 
the Director of Broadcasting, the Director of Education, and 
other members who have a wide and active interest in the arts, 
appointed by the Minister of Internal Affairs. Such appoint- 
ments are made for a period of three years and _ the 
committee should be sufficiently high-powered to make 
authoritative recommendations to the Minister of Internal 
Affairs about the disposal of funds to foster the arts or to 
recommend and suggest or approve courses of action for the 
same purpose. Such a committee should have the right to 
consult a representative from any other Government depart- 
ment that might be concerned, as well as members of the 
public who may consider they have a cause to plead. 


OTHER ARTS COUNCILS 


473 It may not be out of place to include here some particu- 
lars of arts councils as constituted in Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australia. In the first two countries, the arts councils have 
accumulated some years of working experience and have 
published their findings, which are summarized below. 
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THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


474 Following an announcement made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on 12 June 1945, 
the Arts Council of Great Britain was created a body cor- 
porate under royal charter on 9 August 1946. 


ITS AIMS 


475 It was set up by His late Majesty King George VI to 
develop ‘a greater knowledge, understanding, and practice of 
the fine arts exclusively, and in particular to increase the 
accessibility of the fine arts to the public throughout our 
Realm, to improve the standard of execution of the fine arts, 
and to co-operate with our Government departments,, local 
authorities, and other bodies on any matters concerned 
directly with these objects’. 


ITS MEMBERSHIP . 


476 According to the terms of the charter, the council con- 
sists of not more than sixteen members, who are appointed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer after consultation with 
the Minister of Education and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. These members hold office for a period of not more 
than five years and retire in rotation. They are chosen as 
individuals, not as representatives of art organizations or 
professional bodies. The chairman is appointed by the chan- 
cellor—again consulting the Minister of Education and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland—and a vice-chairman is 
appointed by the council with the approval of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. A _secretary- 
general is appointed by the council as its chief executive 
officer with the approval of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


WHO ADVISES THE COUNCIL OF ITS WORK? 


477 There are four panels of experts in music, drama, the 
visual arts, and poetry, who advise the council on such matters 
as are referred to them. A member of the council is appointed 
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as chairman of each panel, and the other panel member is 
paid for his or her services. 

The council appoints to its headquarters staff directors for 
music, drama, and art. They are chosen for their specialist 
knowledge of these and are the whole-time paid servants of 
the council. They are assisted by officers whose special duties 
are connected with the council’s activities in the provinces. 


WHERE DOES THE COUNCIL’S MONEY COME FROM? 


478 The greater part of the council’s income consists of an 
annual grant-in-aid from the Treasury. But the council has 
also received a number of benefactions at various times, and 
these it spends in accordance with its aims and objects. 


HOW DOES THE COUNCIL USE ITS FUNDS? 


479 Although the council’s terms of reference cover the 
whole field of the arts, in practice it limits its activities to 
music, opera, ballet, drama, poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
It works chiefly by subsidizing independent bodies connected 
with the promotion and performance of the arts. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY ASSOCIATION WITH THE COUNCIL? 


480 The council works in association with certain national 
institutions such as the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
Sadlers Wells, the Old Vic, and the permanent symphony 


orchestras, and also certain festivals and provincial theatre 
repertory companies. 


WHAT ACTIVITIES DOES THE COUNCIL DIRECTLY PROMOTE? 


481 The council’s main activity under this head is the 
provision and circulation of arts exhibitions. These vary 
greatly in size and importance. Some of them are organized 
by outside bodies (including foreign authorities), others by 
the council’s staff. 

The major exhibitions consist of collections devoted to a 
particular school, group, period, or subject, or to the work 
of a single artist of national or international importance. The 
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smaller exhibitions include reproductions and photographs 
and occasionally extend to the hand-crafts and allied arts. 
Among the exhibitions of contemporary art are those which 
are drawn from the collections acquired by the council itself, 
and by its Scottish and Welsh committees, of paintings, sculp- 
ture, and graphic art by living British artists. 


482 Art Films.—In co-operation with the British Film 
Institute, the council circulates widely each autumn and 
winter a programme of films on art. 


483 Drama.—In Scotland and Wales, where theatres are 
few and many people are deprived, by geographical consid- 
erations, of access to them, directly provided tours are 
regularly sent out; in England, such direct provision is re- 
stricted to one or two short tours each year. 


484 Poetry readings are sometimes arranged. 


485 The Arts Council constantly bears in mind that artists, 
and not organizations, create art. Due encouragement is given 
to composers, poets, painters, and sculptors. Backing indivi- 
dual artists is a risk and often disappointing, but the winners 
justify the process. 

An important duty is to give help which would enable the 
promoter of, say, a concert or a dramatic performance to 
employ artists who will make the venture outstanding and 
superlative. By pursuing the highest standards, art flourishes. 
Dim second-rate ventures drive people away and do more 
harm than good. 


THE CANADA COUNCIL 


486 During the year ended 31 March 1959, the Canada 
Council developed a number of policies designed first to give 
the creative artist an opportunity to produce new work, and 
secondly to bring his work before the public. It has taken the 
form of grants designed to stimulate the creation of works 
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and to ensure that the work produced is performed, shown, 
or otherwise presented to the public by an organization 
capable of doing so with distinction. 


487 The grant is made to an organization in which the 
council has confidence and which is devoted to the presenta- 
tion of works of art. It carries with it, therefore, a measure 
of prestige for the organization selected. The organization 1s 
then required to commission or choose a work of art and to 
pay the money provided to an artist of its own choosing. The 
council does not itself make the choice. 

Finally, the organization is required to play, present, or 
otherwise show the work of art created for it. 


488 The council believes that its policies provide a con- 
sistent approach to the problems of the creative and perform- 
ing artist, of organizations, and their public. Assistance is 
being given to the composer, the painter, the sculptor, the 
dramatist and other writers, to the instrumentalist, the actor, 
the dancer, and the singer. A large measure of aid is going 
to the organizations which present the arts to the public: 
the art galleries, the orchestras, the choirs, the publishers and 
editors, and companies of theatre, opera, and ballet. 


489 The conclusions reached by the council may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


The necessity to strike a fair balance among the possi- 
bilities. 

To avoid the frittering away of large sums of money in 
a vast plan of small payments. 


On the other hand, the council seeks to avoid the concentra- 
tion of its resources on the sure relief of the larger organiza- 
tions which have reached comparatively high standards of 
performance. While supporting the best, the council wishes 
to encourage activities on another scale in which there are 
evident potentialities for improvement. 

To avoid the situation in which organizations allow the 
increase in their activities and the improvement in their 
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standards to become contingent on their receipt of grants, the 
council avoids the authorization of grants for more than a 
year at a time. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE TRUST 


490 To commemorate the visit of Her Majesty the Queen to 
Australia in 1954, a decision was made to appeal for funds 
to establish a theatrical trust. The object of the appeal was 
summarized as: ‘Our aim is to provide a theatre of Austra- 
lians by Australians for Australians’. This appeal quickly 
raised a fund of £90,000 from private persons and institu- 
tions, to which was added a grant of £30,000 from the 
Commonwealth Government. A board of directors was 
appointed representing fourteen hundred members contribu- 
ting annual subscriptions of £5 each. A total sum of £130,000 
was raised. 


491 The trust was the national expression of a deeply-felt 
urge in Australian life. It concentrated on raising the 
standards of their own theatre to that of the finest overseas 
companies and thereby prevented local theatrical talent from 
either flowing overseas or drying up in a neglected homeland. 


492 The programme laid down was as follows: 


An Australian Drama Company; 
An Australian Opera Company; 
Assistance to promising playwrights; 
Training of young artists. 


493 To put this programme into operation, adequate finance 
and the certainty of obtaining theatre space required to be 
ensured. To help finance, a percentage of popular entertain- 
ment was included. An appeal for funds was met by all the 
States and by the city councils of Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Brisbane amounting to an annual grant of £113,000. Grants 
from the New South Wales Government and the Sydney City 
Council permitted a theatre to be acquired and renovated. 
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404 A variety of plays has been produced, ranging from 
Euripides’ Medea to Sandy Wilson’s The Boy Friend, and 
including Twelfth Night and Sheridan’s The Rivals. One of 
the most successful was Ray Lawler’s Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll, by an Australian playwright and completely 
Australian in its story and setting. Prior to the institution of 
the trust, Australian playwrights were unable to obtain per- 
formances of their plays. Consequently, few of the best 
writers were writing for the theatre. As the result of their 
drama policy, the trust has produced seven Australian plays, 
two of which have been successfully presented overseas. The 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll has been presented in 
London, New York, Washington, Toronto, Stockholm, Hel- 
sinki, Oslo, Prague, South Africa, New Zealand, and in most 
of the German cities. The film of this play has recently been 
completed by a Hollywood company. 


495 The opera company opened its first season in 1956, 
backed by the capital of the trust and by annual State 
subsidies The company benefits from being able to call 
on the State Symphony Orchestras, which are provided with- 
out charge and of which there is one in each State. In its 
second season, the opera company played to consistently 
good houses in every capital, even standing room being un- 
available. The trust believes it has set a world record by 
achieving a 90 per cent. audience over the whole nation-wide 
opera season. 


496 Early in 1964, the Sydney National Opera House will 
be completed, provided by the Government of New South 
Wales. It will contain an opera house seating two thousand, 
a drama theatre seating twelve hundred, and an experimental 
theatre seating four hundred, in addition to rehearsal rooms, 
restaurant, broadcasting studios, and a concert hall. Believing 
that nothing is too good for this project, the New South Wales 
Government has allocated the finest site in Sydney, and, 
resulting from an international competition, a design has been 
approved for what will be one of the world’s finest and most 
remarkable opera houses. 
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PART XVI 


The Case for Subsidies 


497 ‘THE SCALE OF PUBLIC SUBSIDY FOR THE ARTS IN NEW 
Zealand is at present small, even with the additional amount 
recently added, although the climate of opinion on the subject 
grows daily more favourable. ‘Let those who want it pay 
for it’ is a sentiment less prevalently heard now than ten 
years ago. Without public subsidy, such arts as ballet, opera, 
and symphonic music, at their best levels of performance, 
are beyond the means of the majority to enjoy in the concert 
hall and the theatre. In advocating the expenditure of public 
funds on the arts, we would like to draw a parallel with the 
provision of public libraries by municipal bodies at consider- 
able public cost. Public libraries are used by a minority, 
and the books they supply are mainly for recreational reading 
and not for educational purposes. The annual cost of public 
libraries to the Auckland and Wellington city councils 
amounts to more than £170,000 a year. If we admit the social 
necessity to provide public libraries, how can we allow our 
comparable expenditure on music, drama, opera, and ballet 
to remain at so small a figure? A public library cannot be 
regarded solely as an educational institution. A concert hall, 
on this basis of comparison, can provide more durable satis- 
factions than mere entertainment. Without seeking to doubt 
the social benefits of the public library, one can nevertheless 
question the disparity of our public expenditure upon two 
closely comparable kinds of need and merit. 


PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS 


498 Patronage to assist the arts can be of four different 
kinds: national, municipal, industrial, and private. Of these, 
the last can almost be disregarded in New Zealand. People 
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of sufficient private wealth to assist the arts materially are 
few, and, in addition, are under the disability of not being 
able to treat their gifts as an expense deductible for taxation 
purposes. 


499 The population of New Zealand consists almost wholly 
of what may be termed working men and women, whose main 
endeavours in the past have centred on ‘getting’ rather than 
‘siving’. The main form of private patronage here consists 
in the societies who support various drama, opera, and ballet 
organizations and collective bodies of patronage for some 
of the art galleries. 


INDUSTRIAL PATRONAGE 


500 A welcome development in 1959 was the sponsorship 
by an industrial company, New Zealand Breweries Ltd, of the 
New Zealand Opera Company—to the extent of £5,000 a 
year for five years. Support by a large firm, such as this one, 
has a substantial value, moral as well as financial, for an 
organization like the New Zealand Opera Company. Once the 
ice was broken, the practice has extended to other commercial 
companies, who are now sponsoring programmes of the Opera 
Company (see paras. 287, 288). 

This support for the Opera Company is a hopeful step 
in the direction of commercial and industrial help for the 
arts, which up till now has been confined to the payment of 
an annual subscription entitling a commercial company to 
membership of a cultural organization. ~ 


MUNICIPAL PATRONAGE 


501 The amounts of municipal subsidies are open to criti- 
cism. There is no regular place in municipal budgets for the 
arts as there is for museums, libraries, sports facilities, parks, 
and gardens, with the exception of a few grants to art 
galleries, which, for the most part, are small. 


502 Town festivals are mostly self-supporting, with finan- 
cial help from local industrial and commercial companies. 
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No municipal help is accorded the National Orchestra by way 
of reducing the rent charged for halls in which it performs, 
even where the orchestra gives concerts in the smaller centres, 
where it is impossible for it to pay its way in making such 
visits. 


903 Municipal patronage could well take the form of pro- 
viding adequate halls and theatres for the performance of 
concerts and plays. 


GOVERNMENT AID 


904 There remains the question of State aid for the arts, 
and here arises an opportunity to put the arts in New Zealand 
on their feet. They abundantly deserve it. In a country where 
the artist has enjoyed less encouragement than elsewhere, we 
have achieved great talent and accomplishment in music, 
drama, ballet, literature, and the visual arts, and a bigger 
audience has been built up for these arts than ever existed in 
this country before. Furthermore, art is a potent ambassador. 
On all counts, the time is ripe for a new deal in the arts. 
They have proved their worth in accomplishment and public 
esteem. What they now need is a greater measure of public 
recognition and support. 


905 At the present time, the Government of New Zealand 
is assisting the arts to the extent of £60,000 a year. We realize 
the truth of the Minister’s saying that, ‘No Government 
can move too rapidly in advance of public opinion and 
support, and those who criticize would do well to bear this 
fact in mind’. We suggest in all sincerity that this amount of 
£60,000 could well be increased gradually over the next few 
years to £250,000 a year and would still not be in advance 
of public opinion and support. 


506 We do not propose that the present indigence of the 
arts in New Zealand be changed to sudden prosperity. That 
would only produce a new set of problems. There are neither 
enough first-rate artists nor responsive spectators and audi- 
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ences to go round. We must patiently strive to build up a 
more civilized community. 


507 There are three sources from which finance could be 
drawn for a State Cultural Fund without directly affecting the 
taxpayer's pocket: 


(1) Half the support for the arts (approximately £30,000 
a year), as at present administered by the Department 
of Internal Affairs, is drawn from the profits on art 
unions (total £224,876 in 1959). This money is not 
contributed by direct taxation. 


(2) The Right Hon. Mr S. G. Holland, while Prime Min- 
ister, made arrangements whereby the Government 
drew its share of revenue from Tattersalls. This 
amounts to £240,000 a year, and at present none of 
it is used for fostering the arts. 


(3) The annual collection of amusement tax (see para. 
443) amounts to approximately £600,000 a year. It 
would surely be logical that at least part of this tax 
on amusement should be ploughed back into the finan- 
cing of the arts. As a parallel, we would mention that 
the tax on petrol (amounting to £14,595,909 during 
the year ended March 1958) was wholly allocated to 
a kindred interest, the National Roads Fund. 


508 Bearing in mind that the Broadcasting Service is the 
most powerful agent in the dissemination of culture and 
depends to some extent for its programmes on the activities 
of cultural organizations in New Zealand, we may point out 
that, for the year ended March 1959, the New Zealand Broad- 
casting Service showed an overall surplus, after providing for 


taxation, of £121,136. 


509 Ina democratic society, the arts should be the collective 
responsibility of society as a whole. Support of the arts 
should come from wherever it is available—from the State, 
from private individuals, and from business institutions in a 
position to give such support. 
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510 New Zealand is fortunate in that almost all sponsorship 
of the arts is entrusted to non-commercial bodies. Commercial 
interests certainly dominate light entertainment of no claim 
to cultural importance. Apart from that, the foundations are 
laid for the development of higher cultural standards than 
in many older countries, where the profit motive often over- 
rules consideration of purely cultural merit. 


511 The State should accept responsibility for the major 
burden of cultural development, but it should also give 
encouragement to private endowment to the fullest possible 
extent. There is a grave danger, even under the most enlight- 
ened administration, of creating a climate of subservience, 
conformism, lack of individuality and originality, of indiffer- 
ence and lack of initiative, if the State is the sole patron of 
the arts. 


512 Private endowment is too fickle and unco-ordinated, 
and often too uninformed to be entrusted with the patronage 
of the arts in their entirety. On the other hand, it has an 
important function to perform in supporting local and 
regional cultural activities. 
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Appendix 


State and Municipal Help for the Arts 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1957-58 


513 THE GRANT OF THE BRITISH TREASURY TO THE ARTS 
Council for the year ended March 1958 was £985,000, and 
this was disbursed, in its main activities, by the council as 
follows: 


Music: 
Opera and Ballet ...0 0. uu... £531,250 
Ten Orchestras, ete, 9 2. on £113,452 
Drama _...... GAR Ne ARSE mo OP £ 69,692 
MT 6 EO) ee ee Ree Tt es oT ot 
POR 2 eur eal Shes yee Sioa £ 1,868 


The balance of the total was absorbed by other general 
art activities. 

In addition, local authorities contribute towards organiza- 
tions subsidized by the Arts Council. To quote just a few: 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, £40,368. 
(Contributed by Liverpool Corporation and other local 
authorities ) 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, £3,000. 
(Contributed by Birmingham Corporation) 


Edinburgh Festival, £15,000. 
(Contributed by Edinburgh Corporation) 


514 The following figures show how some of the British 
orchestras are financed: 
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Fromthe From 


Arts local From the 
Council authorities public 
Orchestras £ £ £ 

London Philharmonic ..... 12,000 8,875 89,515 
London Symphony _..... 4,300 1,100 131,745 
Pome iy aes 12,000 17,181 127,230 
Royal Liverpool _..... 20,250 29,931 71,392 
Birmingham ...... _...... 17,000 30,000 54,128 
Bournemouth ...... __..... 20,000 16,177 99,761 
Scottish National __...... 24,500 37,415 37,632 


These grants are proving insufficient to maintain the 
present strength and quality of these excellent orchestras. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


915 The Treasury provided a sum of £20,000 for the reduc- 
tion of the Covent Garden bank overdraft. The Exchequer is, 
in effect, finding 43 per cent. of the cost of running the Opera 
House, while the box office is expected to find the remaining 
ov per cent. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1960-61 


516 The present grant by the British Government to the Arts 
Council of Great Britain amounts to £1,400,000, according 
to a statement by Sir Edward Boyle, Financial Secretary to 


the Treasury, in the House of Commons. The previous annual 
amount for the year ended March 1959 was £1,000,000. 


517 The Arts Council now intends to double expenditure on 
drama. Apart from Covent Garden, provision for opera and 
ballet will be increased by about 30 per cent. The Government 
proposes that the Arts Council grant should be increased next 
year by approximately one-quarter. 
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518 The drama funds will be increased from £80,000 to 
more than £160,000. Provincial repertory companies will get 
‘a lion’s share’ of this. 


519 Of the total of about £300,000 newly available, about 


two-thirds will be spent on touring opera and ballet in the 
provinces. 


520 There are twenty-five theatres receiving help from 
the Arts Council, all but four of them out of London. The 
London theatres are the Old Vic, Theatre Workshop, the 
Mermaid, and the English Stage Company. 


521 Birmingham and Nottingham are each to get £10,000 
next year, compared with £6,000 and £5,000 respectively. 
Lincoln will get £5,000 instead of £2,000 and Guildford’s 
grant will be trebled. 


522 The Arts Council has arranged that the provinces will 
have altogether between forty-nine and fifty weeks of opera 
and ballet for the year 1960-61. Most of the opera will be 
provided by the two Sadlers Wells companies, and the total 


grant to Sadlers Wells will be increased from £205,000 to 
£275,000. 


CANADA 


523 The Canada Council has vested in it by the Canadian 
Government an Endowment Fund of fifty million dollars, the 
income from which is devoted to the subsidization of the arts. 
The total income of this fund for the year ended March 1959 
was 2,758,760 dollars. Of this, 395,785 dollars was granted 
to drama, opera, and ballet. It must be noted, however, that 
the vast bulk of finance for the theatre arts in Canada comes 
from private individual and corporate donations, which are 
allowable deductions for taxation purposes. 
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AUSTRALIAN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE TRUST 


024 The following is the Government subsidy position 
there: The Theatre Trust is receiving a general subsidy of 
£67,000 a year. From 1959 onwards, a special extra subsidy 
is being paid by the Commonwealth Government for opera; 
this is £20,000 a year. There was no opera season last year, 
so that, in respect of this year’s opera season, the trust will 
have received a subsidy of £100,000 for opera alone. In 
addition, the opera section of the trust has the use of the 
ABC Symphony Orchestra without any payment except over- 
time. 


925 So far as touring outside State capitals is concerned, 
this works on a similar basis to the C.A.S. structure in New 
Zealand. To that extent, a portion of overhead is borne by 
such bodies as the New South Wales Division of the Arts 
Council and the Victoria Council of Adult Education. These 
bodies receive additional subsidies from their respective 
governments, as does the National Theatre Movement of 
Australia in Melbourne. The trust’s drama school was started 
last year, and the subsidy for that is a completely separate 
matter. There are thirty students, full-time, undertaking a 
two-year course at the University of New South Wales. There 
is also an opera school. 
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